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FRED ASTAIRE, subject of ‘The Actor-Dancer Attacks His Part’ and 
star, with Ginger Rogers, of the new film, Sha// We Dance. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


COSTUME MUSEUM —AMERICAN 
THEATRE COUNCIL — EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR REHEARSALS 


EFORE long it may be necessary to 
B have a dictionary of organizations 
established in the service of the Ameri- 
can theatre, so swiftly are the tides run- 
ning in that direction. The Museum of 
Costume Art is among the pleasant new 
projects. It is already far enough along to 
announce a preliminary exhibition in the 
French Building of Rockefeller Center 
from May 3 to May 11. The purpose of 
this prefatory exhibition is ‘to create an 
interest in a museum for the display, 
study and enjoyment of costume in all 
its forms; a museum where artists, de- 
signers and workers in the theatre and in 
the dress and allied trades will find au- 
thentic material to study at first hand, 
and where historic documents will be so 
arranged that they may be consulted 
with ease and dispatch; and where exhi- 
bitions of world-wide interest will be held, 
to stimulate creative design.’ 


NOTHER new group, the American 
Theatre Council, announces a first 
national convention from May 24 to 
May 27, also in New York City. The 
council claims the proud right to say 

















Spring in Cuba, by Castano. 


SHELDON CHENEY is not. too 
busy with Art and the Machine to 
notice an announcement with bril- 
liant possibilities which he suggests 
to THEATRE ARTS for exploitation, 
and which we modestly pass on to 
others as beyond our capacities. The 
announcement comes in a radio pro- 
gram and reads: ‘WAEC — Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, Dramatized.’ 


e 

FOLLOWING the date and the ex- 
ample of the Canterbury Festival, 
Tewkesbury will hold a theatre and 
music festival this summer from 
July 18 to 24. T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral is one of the plays 
which will be produced by Martin 
Browne in front of the west door 
of the famous Norman Abbey. 
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BILL ROBINSON evidently does 
not quite agree with Fred Astaire 
after fifty years of dancing (he re- 
cently celebrated his fiftieth anni- 


that it is ‘the first time in the history of 
the theatre that all the elements that go 
to make up theatrical productions have 


versary as a professional dancer). joined hands to effect constructive ac- 


This premier exponent of tap danc- 
ing still feels that he needs a theatre 
audience at least once in a while to 
keep his dancing in its perfect trim. 
No theatre announcement has been 
met with greater pleasure than the 
one which says that Bill Robinson 
will appear in a new musical on 
Broadway before long. 
* 
THE THIRD motion picture of The 
Golem, based on a mediaeval legend, 
has been playing at the 55th Street 
Playhouse, New York. It was made 
in Prague with a French cast and 
Harry Baur in the lead as the mad 
Emperor Rudolph II. Centring as 
it does around the Emperor and 
the story of the resurrection of 
‘The Golem’, this film differs con- 
siderably from the 1914 and 1920 
silent films and the play which told 
of the creation of the giant figure as 
servant and protector to the ghetto 
of seventeenth century Prague. 
® 

JEAN MERCIER, who made many 
friends in America during his asso- 
ciation with the Cornish School, has 
been appointed metteur-en-scéne to 
the Théatre National de l’Opéra- 
Comique by M. Rouché, Director 
of the Théatres Nationaux Lyriques. 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH’S The 
Fall of the City is the first important 
poetic drama written in America 
expressly for the radio. The scene is 
an imaginary city where the pop- 
ulace has gathered to await a 
prophesied annihilation. 


* 
THE Theatre of Comedy, Lenin- 
grad, housed the first performance 
on April 10 of Sheridan’s The School 
for Scandal, a production designed 
and directed by Nikolai Akimov. 
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tion on behalf of the theatre’, and as 
evidence of this union it adds that the 
Dramatists’ Guild, Actors’ Equity, the 
League of New York Theatres, have al- 
ready given their endorsement, and that 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
the Scenic Artists Local #829 and the 
Theatrical Protective Union (stage-hands 
and electricians) are expected to take 
similar action. The purpose of the Coun- 
cil expressed in its first press release is, in 
short, to face openly and in discussion 
all the facts and the feuds that have 
troubled the American theatre and to 
devise ways and means of solving such 
theatre problems in the future. 


Wie any high-sounding titles or 


blare of trumpets, there is another 
press note in the month’s records that 
suggests large possibilities in one small 
but important field of production. The 
note reads, ‘To vary the monotony of 
acting one play for an extended period, 
Burgess Meredith and Peggy Ashcroft, 
who are featured in Guthrie McClintic’s 
production of High Tor, are organizing a 
group of the younger members of their 
company and of Katharine Cornell’s 
cast of The Wingless Victory to study 
other plays. Though no public perform- 
ances will be given, the young actors 
will rehearse two or three dramas ex- 
actly as though preparing for an open- 
ing.’ Let us pray that they may have 
no ‘pressure committee’ at their heels 
organizing for shorter rehearsal hours. 
































LE PAUVRE MATELOT 
DESIGN BY DONALD OENSLAGER 


In Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York the Curtis Institute of Music pre- 
sents a double bill of opera: Le Pauvre Matelot, which has music by Darius 
Milhaud and libretto by Jean Cocteau; and . dmelia Goes to the Baill, by a 
twenty-five-year-old Curtis graduate, Gian-Carlo Menetti, who wrote the 
score to his own Italian text and then prepared an English translation, The 
setting for the former opera, by the ubiquitous Donald Oensl ager, is in black 
and white, with full- intensity colors used in the lighting to bring about the 
proper emotional effects and contrasts. 














ROSA PAULY AND ARTUR RODZINSKI. One of the greatest successes 
of the musical season in New York came with complete suddenness when 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Artur Rodzinski’s brilliant baton, pre- 
sented a concert version of Strauss’ opera, E/ektra, and Rosa Pauly sang the 
title role with a voice and dramatic power that swept her fellow- -performers 
and her audiences into a rapt cooperation seldom se. ar aio in concert hall 
or opera house. Hitherto unheard in America, Mme. Pauly returned to Eu- 
rope immediately after her success but she will undoubtedly not be miss- 
ing from the American scene for very long. Dr. Rodzinski, who left the 
Cleveland Orchestra for a series of guest engagements with the New York 
group, W ill conduct during the coming months in London during the Corona- 
tion festivities, in Paris during the Exposition, and at the S: alzburg Festival. 











The Pleasure in Good Acting 


Broadway in Review 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ge visIror to the theatre who happens also to be a dramatic 
critic is at a decided disadvantage in the formal judgment of plays 
if he takes an over-keen pleasure in good acting. To judge a play as 
dramatic literature at a single hearing, with enough accuracy and 
perspicacity to state its values on paper, you must keep one intellec- 
tual eye open steadily during the performance, and intellectual evalua- 
tion is — as has so often been solemnly explained — quite a different 
thing from the free and sensitive enjoyment which we call aesthetic 
pleasure. If you are a literary man or a social philosopher, the problem 
is simplified: you will judge a play’s theme for its story or social values, 
the dialogue for its literary quality, the characterization and denoue- 
ment for their clarity and power, and — whatever the acting is 
like — you will be able to say with assurance: ‘This is — or is not — 
a good play.’ But when you take your theatre as theatre — drama, 
design, production and acting all as parts of one theatre whole — and 
when the acting is so good that it becomes the natural centre of attrac- 
tion, you are apt to sit back in your seat and enjoy yourself, forgetting 
that you are a dramatic critic, and thereafter find it very difficult to 
say just how worthy a drama has been presented. 

Sometimes, too, even when you know how dull a play is — as with 
Bernstein’s Promise earlier in the season — you like to pretend that 
it is better than it is because you want other people to have as good 
a time as you had watching the actors; yet you know nobody will 
trouble to go to the theatre if you say: really a very boring script, but 
you should see what Cedric Hardwicke, Irene Browne, Jean Forbes- 
Robertson and Frank Lawton do with it. And sometimes again — 
oftener than we realize, perhaps — good actors really fool us and we 
do not know whether a play that is particularly well acted is as good 
as it seems. The relation of the play, as performed, to the drama as 
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written, is one of the many things that account for the variation in 
critical opinion ; and, incidentally, one of the things that made it diffi- 
cult, this year, for the Drama Critics’ Circle to get enough votes (14 
required out of 18) to award the prize to High Tor as the best drama of 
the season. Johnny Fohnson was next in order, and many people feel — 
not without good evidence — that what High Tor has gained by acting 
and direction Fohnny Fohnson has lost, although script for script the 
latter may have had more merit. 

Three times this month the ¢heatermensch has been forced into a 
doubtful situation by complete casts of excellent players or by single 
entrancing performances. No, not three times, for Candida now stands 
outside the need of judgment. After years of watching it and reading 
it, you know that Candida is an altogether good play, entirely apart 
from its acting values. (It is good to be sure about that when you are 
dealing with a whole cast that boldly hypnotizes you with excellence.) 
And perhaps you were not even twice completely bamboozled, for the 
thin edges of playwriting do show in many spots through the smooth 
acting that graces The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse. But surely it must 
take an entirely impersonal auditor, one not subject to the charms of 
simple things, to know whether Storm Over Patsy has any value as 
playwriting, when it is played by actors who so contagiously express 
their delight in their opportunity by the richness of their performance 
as do these players that the Theatre Guild has assembled. 

When a clown plays directly to us in the audience and joins us in 
his laughter, his own pleasure (real or assumed) is obviously catching. 
In the happy clowning we took for granted at the heyday of vaude- 
ville, or such as we see today in Jimmy Durante, we acknowledge 
readily that our enjoyment is increased by the fact that the actor is 
having a good time — or seems to be. But when a serious actor takes 
such pleasure in a part that (without any show of personal feeling) he 
plays it so excellently that we enjoy it with him, we do not always 
recognize what it is that adds spice to our pleasure. 

All of which is only to say that perhaps Bruno Frank’s Storm Over 
Patsy, adapted by James Bridie, is good comedy and perhaps it is only 
bright nonsense, but that, whichever it is, it furnishes a thoroughly 
jolly evening in the theatre. Certainly it has one quality that good 
character comedy has, it grows even gayer as you think back upon it. 
The story can be made to sound thin enough, for it is only about the 
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CANDIDA 


Katharine Cornell goes from her strenuous role in The Wingless Victory to 
the gentler but even more effective portrayal of Shaw’s wise wife, C andida 
Morell. Against a setting by Woodman Thompson and with an expert cast 
including ‘Robert Harris, Kent Smith, Morgan Farley, Mildred Natwick 
and A. P. Kaye, Miss Cornell brings to fresh and vigorous life the play that 
caused its author to declare that no play was good that could not live forty 
years. Candida, by that as well as any other criterion, is still a ‘good’ play. 










Vandamm 





STORM OVER PATSY, a captivating chronicle of unimportant happenings 
in a small Scottish town, has some fine acting — by Roger Livesey, Sara 
Allgood, Ian McLean, Claudia Morgan — to minimize its frailness, but none 
more expert than Leo G. Carroll’s, whose appearance as the judge in the 
third act of the comedy brings the slight tale into focus and affords the right 
touch of sharp, assured playing to heighten the pleasures of the evening. 
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turmoil in a Scottish town caused by a dog license which remains un- 
paid. Moreover, the dog concerned is said to be of at least forty doubt- 
ful lineages. The woman who owns it is only Mrs. Honoria Flanagan 
who runs a barrow now that her shop has been taken away by her 
creditors. And the man who stirs up the trouble is nobody of more 
importance than a substitute reporter on a village newspaper. If such 
matters seem unworthy material for comedy, then Storm Over Patsy is 
arrant nonsense; but if a play is what its author and its actors can 
make of its theme, that is another matter. If you want social purpose, 
you can just as well make the story of Storm Over Patsy read like this: 
in a certain Scottish town there is a vain, bombastic, place-proud 
politician who talks a great deal about the rights of the individual and 
never thinks of any individual except himself. At the crux of the cam- 
paign for re-election, he is caught in a silly flurry over a dog license, 
payment long overdue from a poor woman, which he refuses under any 
circumstances to remit. A young reporter, stirred by the difference 
between a politician’s public speech and his social action, uses what he 
sees and hears in this slight matter to stir up trouble and defeat the 
politician, creating every kind of personal, social, political and judicial 
complication as he goes. 

In actual performance, the solemn edge of the story seems to mat- 
ter no more than the nonsensical. What really counts are certain rare 
moments in the acting. There is Roger Livesey as Burdon, the re- 
porter, calling on Mr. William Thomson, Provost of Baikie (Ian 
McLean), to get a résumé of tomorrow’s speech and overhearing the 
discussion about the license with Mrs. Flanagan, who is (as she would 
be above all people in the theatre) Sara Allgood. The Provost starts 
to recite his speech on individual rights, and the reporter takes up his 
pencil and opens his businesslike notebook, but instead of writing, in a 
reporter’s customary fluent way, you see him listening, more and more 
perplexed, and then gradually more and more assured, until you know 
— without a word from him or any indication from the playwright — 
exactly the kind of article that is going to appear in that village paper 
the next morning. Again, there is Mrs. Flanagan telling her endless 
story of municipal cruelty to Mrs. Burdon (Claudia Morgan). And in 
the end there is the last act of the play —a courtroom where Leo 
Carroll is the judge trying the reporter for the theft, from the custody 
of the village, of the dog which he insists he did not steal but was only 
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Candida 
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returning to its rightful owner. When the judge (a most adroit charac- 
terization just off the edge of caricature) insults the defendant’s at- 
torney, the defendant takes over his own pleading, and among the 
witnesses there is again Mrs. Honoria Flanagan, this time not in tat- 
ters but in full regalia — green satin dress, white feather boa, heels too 
high — all purchased out of the fund for restoring Patsy to her that 
flooded in after Burdon’s article appeared. The judge’s dull and learned 
arrogance, the witnesses’ muddled pronouncements, the lawyer’s tech- 
nical pleading and, especially, the defendant’s stupidly simple defense, 
make a theatre scene and a human scene that is irresistible in its 
gaiety. 

It would be too bad if anybody who enjoyed a hearty laugh stayed 
away from Storm Over Patsy as presented by the Theatre Guild. The 
audience do not at first know quite what to make of Livesey’s attack 
on his part — so direct, virtuous and distinctly not smart — but grad- 
ually they catch up with him. By the time he and Leo Carroll and Sara 
Allgood meet the rest of the people involved in that courtroom, the 
house has succumbed completely to laughter. 


By way of varying the stern demands of The Wingless Victory, 
Katharine Cornell has been playing Candida for certain performances 
each week. The play has been in her repertory on tour, although New 
York has not seen it for a long time, and it needs only a sight of the 
play and the performance to realize afresh how much New York misses 
by the constant effort to find plays which will sell as news, instead of 
returning to fine old dramas — as we do to a good symphony or a good 
book — for the special satisfaction that comes from pleasure renewed. 
Candida the play seems today better, more surely written, kinder, 
more human than ever, and every time it is seen with a new Candida 
it takes on a new aspect. There is, obviously, no one right way to play 
Candida. Shaw himself is said to have made a mistake in his first 
choice, keeping the play unacted for several years because of his desire 
to see Janet Achurch do the leading part; then, when at last it was 
done and Shaw was asked how she played it, he said, ‘She did not play 
it, she kicked it around the stage. But she was wonderful in the second 


act. 
Katharine Cornell is wonderful in every act. Nobody else plays 
the part quite so simply as she does. With her, Candida seems to have 
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THE AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE. For those who know the details 
of Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s acting career in his native England, Barré Lyn- 
don’s slight melodrama may not seem a sufficiently impressive vehicle for 
his talents. But whatever effectiveness the play has on the stage is due to the 
star’s suave portrayal, plus excellent characterizations in the ensemble. 











Lucas-Pritchard 








MARCHING SONG 


The Theatre Union’s only production of the season was a play by John How- 
ard Lawson recounting the progress of a strike in an automobile factory. The 
mass was protagonist of the bitter tale, but there were several individual 
pieces of good acting; and the setting by Howard Bay was one of the most 
striking of the season: completely ‘functional’ but with a style of its own 
that ably complemented the drama and the playing. 
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no studied processes of thought or action, no inhibitions or affecta- 
tions. She is just a very wise and lovely lady, loving and — rightly — 
beloved. The actress has molded herself into the part so excellently 
well that if you did not know her, you might think her Candida not an 
actor’s created character — although, even then, you might wonder 
how she drew all the members of the perfect cast so closely to her if it 
was not by what Stanislavski calls ‘the communion’ of the actor’s art. 
In Katharine Cornell’s production, Candida seems as fresh and as 
relevant to our day as most of the timely plays we see — and much 
more full of delight. 

Mildred Natwick continues to grow with every performance she 
gives, as anyone knows who has had the pleasure of watching her not 
only on Broadway but in the varied parts she has played during the 
summer at the Westchester Playhouse (from Maggie Wylie in What 
Every Woman Knows to Elizabeth in Elizabeth the Queen). She takes 
Prossy easily in her stride, cutting a little deeper than most Prossys 
into the defensive severity with which she protects her sentimental 
nature. Kent Smith’s Morell is as sanctimonious as his Rev. Phineas 
McQueston in The Wingless Victory, but he distinguishes the two parts 
aptly and graciously enough to leave you no doubt why Candida loves 
him and stays with him, as she would never have stayed with Phineas 
McQueston. Mr. Burgess and Lexy are played with skill and humor 
by A. P. Kaye and Morgan Farley, and to the part of Marchbanks 
Robert Harris, who came to us earlier in the season as Keats, brings 
all of a boy’s freshness and a poet’s far sight. Shaw says, of course, that 
Marchbanks is eighteen, but he has always seemed a little older than 
that — enough older, sometimes, to make Candida’s direct and fear- 
less relationship with him seem slightly strained. Here, especially, 
Katharine Cornell’s simplification of Candida eases the part of March- 
banks, and Robert Harris has the opportunity, and meets it, to indi- 
cate that he is only a boy who happens also to be a poet, which is what 
Shaw wanted, and which is quite enough to let the story swing free in 
its full circle. If, by the same process, Miss Cornell shows that Can- 
dida too has the poet’s essential gift—of making two things grow 
where one grew before — that is her own contribution to the play. 

On March 30 Katharine Cornell closed her theatre for one day to 
go to Washington to receive the Achievement Award offered once a 
year to some distinguished American woman. Her performance as 
Candida, with the company she has elected to support her, is an even 
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better seal on her contribution to American life through the theatre 
than any award could possibly be, but the public recognition of her 
art as a social force was welcome, nevertheless. 


We play our detective stories and gangster plays at top speed, per- 
haps to keep our minds from working too actively on the logic of their 
plots and characters. The English gain the same effect by relaxing the 
audience’s thinking until they are ready to accept as fact whatever 
they see going on before them. The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse and the 
researches in crime of the strange medical man who lends the play its 
title would not last out more than one act of a rip-roaring American 
play of its own character. But acted as it is here, at the slowest possible 
pace, English-fashion, with a cast headed by someone as capable of 
holding a pace as Cedric Hardwicke, it runs along smoothly, glibly and 
without sagging, through the usual course of a theatre evening. 

If they read the morning papers it must be a little disturbing to 
the actors in the play to see the number of fur robberies which have 
been recorded during the last month using exactly the technique of 
the crooks engaged with Dr. Clitterhouse. If the police and the public 
detective agencies have not arrested Cedric Hardwicke and his gang 
as knowing rather too much about this business, it is probably only 
because police know less about crime than the average theatregoer 
thinks he does. For it is difficult to mistake the authenticity of Clar- 
ence Derwent’s portrayal of Benny Kellerman, the fence, or not to be- 
lieve that Ernest Jay as ‘Pal’ Green, Alexander Field as ‘Oakie’, Ross 
Chetwynd as ‘Tug’ Wilson, and Victor Beecroft as ‘Badger’ Lee 
understand their business thoroughly, and that even Daisy (Muriel 
Hutchison) is not, as Dr. Clitterhouse would have you think, entirely 
free from blame in the operations. You cannot say that the actors’ 
performances are entirely realistic; they have a shine on their polished 
surface that makes them something better than that, something that 
makes the scenes in which they are involved sheer theatre, and not 
life in the underworld — in Kellerman’s club near Theobalds Road, in 
the ground-floor flat in Bloomsbury and on the roof of the fur ware- 
house near Upper Thames Street. At Kellerman’s and the warehouse, 
especially, Raymond Sovey has done a neat job with the settings. 


Young Madame Conti is one of those melodramas of familiar theme 
and, except for certain stage tricks, not unfamiliar treatment, which 
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bob up more or less successfully year by year. Often they are writ- 
ten as show pieces for a player, as in this case Young Madame 
Conti seems to be written to Constance Cummings’ measure. It is 
necessary to say ‘seems to be’, since the original play was in German 
by Bruno Frank, and the English version is an adaptation by Hubert 
Griffith and Constance Cummings’ husband, Benn W. Levy. As a 
technical vehicle for a charming actress, Young Madame Conti does 
well enough. It gives her the opportunity to play the dishonored 
woman meeting disaster nobly, a part which all actresses who have 
the presence and the manner of ladies seem to desire as a test of their 
capacity. Madame Conti, born poor and a bourgeois, having married a 
cruel husband, deserts him to take to a more remunerative and less 
conventional form of life. She murders the lover whom she has sup- 
ported on her earnings when she finds it is her money only that he 
cares for. The play consists of the scene of the murder, her trial, a scene 
in the death-house, and a silly postscript. It has only one difficult 
passage — the hour before the hanging — and in this Constance Cum- 
mings shows both a breadth and a depth of power and persuasion that 
are almost enough to make the part worth her while as an exhibition of 
technique. The rest of the play she does very well too, except for the 
fact that she is always Constance Cummings, always a lady, playing 
the part of a bourgeois and a prostitute, as she would if the theatre 
were a motion picture house and not The Music Box. For the value 
of the melodrama itself this does not really matter. It is as good as it is 
and no better — fluent, exciting at moments, false in all of its funda- 
mental values and very dull in spots. 

One speech by Raymond Huntley, playing the part of Madame 
Conti’s lawyer, Dr. Reuchlin, attracted spontaneous applause for the 
quality of the delivery and the vigor of the speech itself, recounting 
to the woman on trial for murder, in an effort to break her silence, 
what the hour in the death-house would be like and all the sordid 
horror of a woman’s hanging. 

Because it was only melodrama and not realism, because its story 
has no relation to our lives to make us really care what happens, Young 
Madame Conti will suffer less from its faults than such an earnest dis- 
cussion of a vital modern theme as Cha/ked Out, a tale of prison life by 
Jonathan Finn and Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing, and such a 
deeply felt presentation of the horrors of war seen from a hospital near 
the front, as Walter Charles Roberts’ Red Harvest. 
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The English Scene 


Tragedy Returns 


ASHLEY DUKES 


= spectator of dramatic history, who is also its maker, could 
have prophesied at any time within the last few years some of the 
forms that the present revival of English-speaking drama would take. 
It was clear that poets would have a great part in writing it, for the 
writers of prose had monopolised the stage long enough. It was certain 
that much of the verse employed would itself be revolutionary, for 
the iambic line created by Marlowe and perfected by Shakespeare is 
no longer in harmony either with the dramatist’s imagination or with 
the rhythms of our common speech. It was even easily predictable 
that the subjects of the new plays by poets would be drawn from 
modern life oftener than from legend or history; for it is in the treat- 
ment of to-day’s issues that dramatic poetry delivers its most positive 
and downright challenge. It was natural that the playwrights of the 
new drama would chiefly arise on the political Left; for not only were 
they the proper and inevitable successors of the expressionists of 
yesterday like Kaiser and Toller, but their spirit of rebellion in art 
was sure to be linked with current human issues. Only here and there 
would a T. S. Eliot seek to present a conception of intellectual or 
religious authority, such as the Attic dramatist presented to his own 
playgoer; and he would incline to accomplish this end by dramatizing 
one of the classical myths of history (like the Becket myth) in terms 
essentially modern. 

Such forecasts, certainly, have not been difficult. If they have 
not been made by the major minds among our dramatic reviewers, if 
they have not exercised the fancy of James Agate or Ivor Brown or 
helped to fill the weekly article of St. John Ervine, at least they have 
been discussed at any time these twelve years past in the pages of 
THEATRE ARTS. And now that the thing happens, and we (in 
common with America) have a living poetic drama, what is remark- 
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able is not that the old-established firm of Agate, Brown and Ervine 
continues to busy itself with the dramatic conceptions of a former 
generation and seems unaware of a new phenomenon actually visible 
on the stage before its eyes. No; what is remarkable is that no one at 
all has foreseen the one essential manifestation of the new spirit in 
dramatic writing, which is the replacement of comedy by tragedy as 
the reigning form of the stage that matters. 

I suppose any poet could have foretold this if he had happened to 
think about the question. A Yeats could have announced the inevi- 
table event if he had been interested enough in the current stage to 
foretell anything at all. A historian of the theatre like Allardyce 
Nicoll could have uttered the reasoned opinion that a turn of the dra- 
matic wheel was due and overdue. Comedy has enjoyed the ascend- 
ancy for two hundred years; it has almost become a fixed and im- 
movable tradition of the theatre. Only rarely and unsuccessfully, 
since the Jacobean period, have tragic poets broken with the current 
form of expression. Artificial, romantic and naturalistic movements 
in drama have succeeded one another without making any difference 
to the existing fact. Even in our own time, the social dramas of Ibsen 
or Chekhov have failed to disturb the convention of comedy as by 
precedent established — and for the reason that they themselves had 
evolved by perceptible degrees from the nondescript dramas of the 
middle nineteenth century. By no stretch of imagination could La 
Dame aux Camélias be considered a tragic work; and Hedda Gabler 
was its more distinguished granddaughter. Nor could the lugubrious 
dramas of Pinero, deriving their ancestry from the melodramas of 
Robertson, count for a single moment as tragedies. Galsworthy at- 
tached the label of the word to his Fustice, from which it hung as in- 
congruously as the civic symbols of an English mayor from the actual 
figure of some worthy tradesman. 

Even now, let us not confuse the issue by supposing there is any- 
thing in outward circumstances to make the return of tragedy inevi- 
table to our stage. Life itself to-day is no more comic or tragic than 
it has always been. Threats of war, forebodings of a fate that is about 
to overtake a civilization, do not of necessity make a revolution in an 
art. But the mask of drama which has been either tragic or comic for 
so many centuries can be either tragic or comic still. The discovery 
that it can be tragic is, in the circumstances of to-day, an inspiration 
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to the theatre. We say to ourselves, almost happily, that there is a 
treatment of the world-picture other than the indulgent smile of com- 
edy or the lash of satire. We recall the tremendous power of enter- 
tainment which, by its catharsis, tragedy may possess. We remember 
that Hamlet has always been the most delightful as well as the greatest 
of plays. It is our own sense of vitality that demands the restoration 
of the tragic spirit, and eagerly turns to the modern chorus by whose 
lips the doom is uttered. We feel that tragedy is at the same time the 
deepest interpretation of the present and the plainest breach with the 
past. For reasons both in the spectator’s and in the writer’s mind, 
tragedy is to-day the chosen form of the young dramatic poet. It is 
the form of the seer who now replaces the commentator or the ironist 
or the propagandist of ideas. Through tragedy, as through no other 
vehicle, the physical world regains its kinship with the ancient and 
magical world of the imagination, which summons everything in 
nature to share reality with man himself, the great protagonist. 
Through tragedy the vision of life replaces the view of life, which has 
been put before us so adroitly and lucidly by generations of intellec- 
tual playwrights. So, perhaps, a Lessing might feel and speak, if he 
stood beside us to-day on the threshold of a new era of dramatic 
significance. The restoration of the classic form of tragedy would be 
his most inspiring and most welcome theme. 

But within the bounds of the form itself, the young writer proves 
himself a man of to-day by his manifold inventions. His answer to the 
mobile imagery of the screen is to make a cross-section of his subject, 
presenting on a single simplified but divided stage all the essential 
scenes, including those of his most essential chorus forming contact 
with the listener. If he is wise, he will reject the temptation to be 
purely ‘Elizabethan’. His play will not be made to be performed on 
an apron stage with a background of coarse hangings. It will not even 
pretend to achieve its scenic illusion by the power of words alone. 
All manner of devices, decorative and illuminative, will be at the dis- 
posal of the director of his play when it comes to performance; and 
why should he not employ them in imagination as he composes his 
text? Whatever the new form of tragedy may be, it certainly need not 
be dull. There is room in it for vigorous comedy, pungent wit, devas- 
tating satire, even unblushing sentiment. It can unfold itself like some 
amazing newspaper of actuality; and in the next moment it can lead 
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THE ASCENT OF F6 
Latest production of the Mercury Theatre in London and most recent play 
from the collaborating pen of W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood, The 
Ascent of F6 tells of an intrepid adventurer who leads an expedition to a 
mountain peak, F6, and of his own special dilemma: his feeling that success is 
poisoned even before he attains it because the evil of power is in it and be- 
cause it requires of him an assertive exercise of the individual will instead of 
a spiritual surrender to it. In this scene from what is considered the authors’ 
best play to date, the explorer (played by William Devlin) watches from the 
background as his companions read their fortunes in a crystal (mask). 
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RICHARD II] 


One of the more surprising, and one of the greatest, successes of the season 
has been the production of Richard II by Eddie Dowling and Robinson 


Smith, directed by Margaret Webster, designed by David Ffolkes and 


enacted by Maurice Evans in the title part. Its pageantry for Richard is 
essentially a pageant play has been admirably caught in the color and line 


and sweep of the effective settings and costumes. 
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the spectator into some innermost and unknown recess of his own 
consciousness. ‘But why have movies at all?’ should be the first ques- 
tion with which the young and ardent spectator reacts to this new 
appeal of the theatre. Certainly the highbrow movies are destined to 
lose their patronage almost overnight, when the stage on the larger 
scale begins to display the offerings of its dramatic poets. The most 
satisfying thing about this reversal of fortune is that the stage is not 
doing what the screen has done for so long — following the laborious 
trail of lifelike presentation. Nor is it merely imitating the flights of 
visual effect which are possible to the camera — it is minding its own 
business of dramatic illusion and employing its own ageless resources. 
And its present preoccupation, with a form of tragedy that bears as 
little relation to the tragic drama of classic tradition as a painting by 
Picasso bears to an interior of the Dutch school, presents the issue in 
the sharpest and most vital way. 

Most of these reflections are suggested by The Ascent of F6 (W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood), a play which is not only remark- 
able for its poetic content but is instantly and immensely popular. I 
know too well why it becomes necessary to present this work in the 
smallest public theatre of London. Although it is now clear that it 
could fill any house of reasonable size, the gentlemen who keep the 
trade theatres are not likely to be convinced of such an obvious fact 
in advance. And with all their willingness to learn from the experience 
of others, they have learned less than nothing from the long run of 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, which can be prolonged month after 
month in London or the provinces before the hardened mind of the 
West End manager or critic finds any significance in the event. The 
latest fashion among intelligent reviewers is to accept this condition 
of things as inevitable, and to declare roundly that the smaller the 
theatre the greater must be the playgoer’s expectation of the play 
(Evening News, J. G. Bergel). But it cannot be quite as simple as 
that, or a house seating fifty people would be producing world-master- 
pieces. Moreover, Eliot’s play now draws audiences of two and three 
thousand nightly. The condition can be changed. The existence of a 
single theatrical entity called ‘the public’ is already an exploded 
superstition. And among the numerous ‘publics’ that clearly exist, 
one at least is making a vigorous declaration of taste. 

The Ascent of F6 follows, in verse and prose, the fortunes of an 
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Asian mountain expedition, led by a young Englishman of unusual 
temperament and gifts. In the Middle Age he would have been a monk 
and a scholar; in our day he rebels against all the values of civilization, 
as represented most urbanely by his successful and knighted brother 
at the Foreign Office. Dramatically though not explicitly, the allusion 
to Lawrence of Arabia is manifest. And the demon-haunted mountain, 
whose summit the world of Imperial interest for its own political 
reasons desires him to attain, is more to him than an ambition or an 
adventure. It typifies the struggle with existence, the Hamlet-struggle 
with a world of meaningless action, as opposed to the struggle for 
existence which his just mind perceives in all the starkness of its cru- 
elty. The authors are themselves concerned with both struggles, 
which means that they are both philosophers and interpreters of his- 
tory in terms of materialism good enough for any Marxist. And the 
blend of mental approach, romantic and almost surrealist, gives an 
extraordinarily vital quality to the work. Here is no masterpiece as 
yet, but a play in which the poet can write: 


O you, who are the history and the creator 

Of all those forms in which we are condemned to suffer; 
To whom the intelligent and necessary is also the just; 
Show me my path, show all of us, that each upon 

This mortal star may feel himself the danger 

That under his hand is softly palpitating. 

Quieten that hand, interpret fully the commands 

Of the four centres and the four conflicting winds, 
Those torn between the charities O reconcile, 

And to the human vision lead of one great meaning, 


Linking the living and the dead! 


And in no comedy or fantasy or nondescript drama can such lan- 
guage be held — the oldest and highest language of the theatre — but 


only in the tragedy which now returns to us. 
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An Artist’s Apprenticeship 


Chapters From an Autobiography 


JOHN GIELGUD 


1904-1914: “Overture, Beginners’ (as the English call boy shouts). 
_ were three of us upstairs in the nursery, my sister Eleanor, 

my brother Val and myself. We began our stage enterprises with 
our model theatre — an inspiring affair of cream and gold with a red 
velvet curtain. My brother Val wrote the plays for the toy theatre 
and I painted the scenery. I had no special desire to act. The architec- 
ture of the stage interested me most. This interest has not faded and 
I am still practical, and, I hope, inventive, in thinking of scenery for 
my plays. In those days, it was the scenery first and the play after- 
wards. We were also very mercenary in the management of our thea- 
tre. Val and I were partners in management, in the manner of our 
Uncle Fred Terry. My sister was ‘Lady Jones’, a fabulously rich 
patron of the drama, and we drew on her purse for our brave produc- 
tions. As a family, the Terrys have not got a great sense of humor, 
Ellen always excepted, and we did all this with horrible seriousness. 
‘Lady Jones’ financed us in a series of alarming plays, dealing with 
our grand Terry relatives. In one of these, we worked off our stored-up 
fears of Grandmother Kate Terry by putting her into the play, in the 
throes of sea-sickness, shouting for her deaf maid. Grandmother, by 
the time I knew her, was a gay but slightly alarming old lady, with a 
beautiful voice and a fine expressive face, and the Terry nose and 
mouth. 

The nicest room in the South Kensington house — apart from our 
nurseries upstairs, of course — was the large white drawing-room on 
the ground floor which was only used for parties and celebrations. 
There was a grand piano —on which my father’s playing sounded 
much finer than on the upright in our room — gold wallpaper and 
a large gold Chinese screen which hid the door from the people in the 
room and kept out some of the draught as well. On Christmas Day my 
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famous Terry relatives used all to come to lunch or tea, and then my 
stage-struck heart would beat and I was in a state of unmitigated 
rapture. First Grandmother, stout and jolly, with a special armchair 
at table, and a special picking from the turkey (the Terry appetite is 
well known, and they are all gourmets), then Aunt Marion, with her 
gracious smile and beautiful sweeping carriage. After lunch, a great 
laugh and jingling of coins and Uncle Fred’s big head and shoulders 
looming up over the screen, followed by Julia Neilson, his wife, in 
lovely clothes and laden with beautiful and expensive presents — 
finally a sudden hush over the room, and a little old lady is there. 

She comes in quietly but she has the most vivid personality of 
them all. Everyone feels it in a second. It is Ellen Terry, bowed and 
already very blind, covered in hats and shawls and a big bag and two 
or three pairs of spectacles — like the most beautiful godmother in a 
fairy tale. She wore black or gray, very cleverly draped on her slim 
body, too long in front (as she always wore her stage dresses, too) and 
bunched up over one arm with inimitable grace. When she got rid of 
the hat and scarves there were coral combs in her short gray hair and 
coral beads, and the lovely turned-up nose and wide mouth, and then 
the wonderful husky voice — a ‘veiled voice’ somebody called it once 
— and the enchanting smile and laugh. 

She adored children, and they her, and even though she was 
vague and you felt she was not quite sure where she was or who you 
were, her magic was incredible. ‘Who is this? Who? Jack! Oh, of 
course, I remember. Well, do you read your Shakespeare? My Ted 
has written a wonderful book on the theatre — I’ll send it to you.’ 
So she did. I have it still (her own copy, scribbled all over with notes 
and comments). 

“You know, I fell down this morning in Charing Cross Road, and 
when the policeman came to help me up I was laughing so much I 
could hardly move. Hullo, Old Kate —hullo, Polly. Who’s this, 
Fred? Where’s my bag? My other glasses are in it — Oh, I have to go 
on somewhere —I can’t remember — oh, yes, Edy Gwynne’s — I 
must be off — I have a nice new flat in St. Martin’s Lane, near all the 
theatres, and do you know, the other day, who should come in but Jim 
(James Carew, her husband). Imagine, he’s living in the same build- 
ing. Wasn’t it sweet of him to come in!’ 

And so with much bundling and kissing and chattering, she is gone. 
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1914-1922 

was a boy still, but I lived in time to see Bernhardt in a one-act 

play in which she was a wounded poi/u of eighteen, dying on the 
battlefield. She seemed to be incredibly young and her voice melted 
my bones. I saw Adeline Genée dance and heard Albert Chevalier 
sing. I saw Marie Lloyd and Vesta Tilley and, one other day, I saw 
Duse in Ghosts. It was the last time she was to act in London, and I 
came away, rich with the memory of her voice, her wonderful hands, 
and of an audience bigger than the theatre would hold, crowding in 
the aisles, applauding and weeping at what seemed inevitably a last 
farewell. 

I was lucky to be born in time to touch the fringe of the great 
century of the theatre. We were privileged, too, as Westminster boys, 
to see some great sights while I was at school there. I saw each open- 
ing of Parliament and was struck by the beautiful voice and perfect 
diction of Bonar Law in the House of Commons. I was in the Abbey 
at the wedding of the Princess Royal, and at the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier we boys, in our training corps uniforms, lined the path between 
the street and the Abbey. It was extraordinary to stand there, with 
arms reversed and faces lowered and know that the greatest men of 
our English world were passing close beside us, though we did not 
dare look up. 

It was about this time that I made my first shy hints: that I 
wished to renounce an attempt at winning a scholarship at Oxford 
and try my fortune on the stage. I made this concession: if I did not 
succeed before I was twenty-five, I would follow my parents’ plan 
obediently and become an architect. 

Then fortune fell into my hands. I won a scholarship at Lady 
Benson’s dramatic school, for my reciting of Bredon Hill. . . . 

Between terms I walked on at the Old Vic. I have been told that 
I was simply dreadful. I was weedy and Lady Benson — a delightful 
and amusing woman, and splendid teacher — said that I walked 
‘like a cat with rickets’. Robert Atkins, the producer at the Vic, re- 
ferred to me as ‘that boy in the brown suit’. Of course, I thought I 
was frightfully good. In King Lear I had to hold the chair in the scene 
where Gloucester’s eyes are put out, and the horror of the situation 
almost made me sick. Those were primitive days at the Vic, before 
Miss Baylis had enlarged her theatre. The dressing-rooms were in- 
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adequate. Many of the actors had to dress where they could, even in 
Miss Baylis’ office. One would be cheered by the sight of Court Ladies 
scurrying into the bar at the back of the circle, where they dressed, 
re-appearing a few moments afterwards as nuns for Ophelia’s funeral. 
We supers dressed in the top boxes, which were fitted with curtains 
through which we would peep at the stage. Once the curtain collapsed 
and we were revealed, half-naked, to the audience. 
1922 
mM’ cousin, Phyllis Neilson-Terry, gave me my first professional 
engagement on tour in a play called The Wheel, by J. B. 
Fagan. This important occasion in my life was made even more 
momentous when I received the following letter from my grand- 
mother, Kate Terry: 


Dear old Jack, 

I am delighted to hear of your intended real start in a profession you 
love and wish you every success. You must not anticipate a bed of roses 
for on the stage as in every other profession there are ‘Rubs and arrows’ to 
contend with. ‘Be kind and affable with all your co-mates, but if possible 
be intimate with none of them.’ This is a quotation of my parents’ advice 
to me and I pass it on as I have proved it to be very sound. Theatrical inti- 
macy breeds jealousy of a petty kind which is very disturbing. I hope you 
may have many chances with your various studies and prove yourself 
worthy. 

I am returning home on Monday and shall, I hope, have an opportunity 
to have a good old talk with you. 

Meanwhile my love and congratulations. 

Your affectionate grandmother, 
KATE LEWIS 


I worked hard when I was touring with Phyllis Neilson-Terry. I 
learned the routine of a stage manager, which is not often taught in 
the schools of acting, played three or four parts at understudy re- 
hearsals, and held the book and rang the bells and hustled the actors at 
performance. I saw the properties and scenery out of the theatre and 
on to the train every Saturday night, and moved them in at our next 
‘date’ on the following Monday. I would sometimes be on duty in 
the theatre for thirteen hours at a time. I felt that my duties were 
arduous, but old actors in the company assured me that I knew 
nothing of the real hardships of touring. 

I was encouraged during these weeks on tour by letters from the 
family. Once, a parcel came from Aunt Nell herself, and inside was a 
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copy of her memoirs. She wrote: ‘Jack, my dear great-nephew, I am 
your most loving old great-aunt, Ellen Terry.’ And her name, in her 
vaguely generous fashion, she had signed two or three times in differ- 
ent places in the book, and finally under the picture of herself as 
Imogen, the one she liked best of all. She died in 1928, and I am 
proud to think that, in the first six years I spent as a beginner on the 
stage, I was able to see her sometimes in the theatre and sometimes 
away from it, and to gather for myself something of the greatness of 
her personality at these times which has been precious to me ever 
GCE. ss. 

One of the keenest memories I have is of an evening when she read 
Beatrice in Mrs. Cazalet’s house in Grosvenor Square. I had never 
seen Much Ado on the stage, and here there were only gilt chairs in 
a semi-circle, a hushed and respectful audience, and a company of 
nervous amateurs in evening dress reading the play from little books. 
In the armchair in the middle sat Ellen Terry, also provided with a 
little book. Off she started, her spectacles on her nose, her eyes on the 
book, no showing off to frighten the others. Just a sweet old lady with 
a lovely voice — but not for long. The play seemed to catch her by 
the throat, she rose from her chair, and the years fell from her — she 
almost seemed to dance with high spirits. She no longer looked down 
at the book and, as her memory of the lines became more sure, she 
began to act the part as I can never hope to see it played again, her 
wit and pace and glorious gaiety making one forget the lack of lights, 
costumes and scenery. Then, in the Church scene, when she cried, after 
Hero swoons, ‘Why, how now, cousin? Wherefore sink you down?’ 
she rushed across to the girl who was reading Hero, knocking four 
slender chairs over on the way, and clasped her to her bosom, to that 
young woman’s acute embarrassment. 

I saw her act another time, in a theatre on the pier at Brighton. 
She played scenes from The Merry Wives (and what an entrance she 
used to make, dancing in to music) and the Trial Scene from The Mer- 
chant of Venice. Among those who were playing in her company and 
learning from her was Edith Evans. ‘A girl after my own heart!’ 
Aunt Nell wrote in a book she gave her, and Edith’s own wonderful 
performance of Mistress Page some years later showed how apt a 
pupil she had been. 


It was cold weather at Brighton when I saw the performance and 
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Ellen Terry had to be wheeled to the stage door in a Bath chair, well 
wrapped up against the wind, down the long pier, past the penny-in- 
the-slot machines and the seats upon which girls and their mashers 
sat in the warm summer evenings. The Bath chair came to the stage 
door and the slight figure was helped into the theatre. But when 
she swept onto the stage in the Court Scene of The Merchant of Venice 
half an hour later and bowed to the Duke with the grace and spirit 
of a girl, the elderly lady of the Bath chair was forgotten in a moment 
and the illusion of loveliness was complete, though the hair was un- 
ashamedly white under the doctor’s cap. Like Duse, she needed no 
artificial aids to express a spirit of youth on the stage, and it did 
not seem the least incongruous to see her still playing Portia. The 
Trial Scene was her favorite, and she never failed to remember her 
lines in it, though Edith Evans has a good story of a night at the 
Coliseum when they were playing it during the war in an air raid. 
Ellen, undismayed, had been watching the raid from the roof, despite 
the protests of the management, and was in high spirits at appearing 
before an audience at such an exciting time. However, her concentra- 
tion, more than usually shaky, deserted her as she came to the line, 
‘This bond doth give thee here no jot of !’ The company sitting 
round her on the stage began to whisper a prompt with one accord, 
when suddenly the voice of Edith Craig was heard shattering the si- 
lence from the prompt corner with — ‘Blood, mother, Blood!’ 





It is no use pretending that I was a great success when I was tour- 
ing, though I went on one night for an understudy and didn’t do so 
badly. My self-confidence increased. But there was a danger here. I 
realize now that I must have been dreadfully raw and others thought 
so too, for one day a member of the company whispered in my ear that 
it would be good for me to go to the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art 
and master some more of the rudiments of my job. I went obediently. 
There I listened to a lecture by Bernard Shaw in which I remember 
his telling us never to accept less than thirty shillings a week, for, by 
doing so, we might keep the less fortunate in the gutter. Once Sybil 
Thorndike came and rehearsed us in Greek tragedy. What a rare exam- 
ple she is of a fine actress whose entire philosophy — but no, it is 
deeper than philosophy — is in unselfishness of mind and heart. 

I was not to be merely a student for very long. During my first 
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term, Nigel Playfair came to one of our student performances and en- 
gaged me for the part of Felix in The Insect Play at the new Regent 
Theatre. I studied during the day, and acted at night. But I was un- 
fortunate in my part, which was that of a la-di-da poet, wearing a 
green sash and carrying a golden tennis racquet. I treated the part as 
seriously as if it had been Hamlet, and exploited its affectations in 
deadly earnest. I am glad now that I had no idea of the unfavorable 
impression I created. The play ran for six weeks, and was followed by 
Drinkwater’s Rodert E. Lee, in which I played a small part very badly 
and understudied Claude Rains. I went on for him one afternoon and 
acquitted myself fairly well, to the surprise of everyone. Is it easier, I 
wonder, to play a big part than a small one when one is a beginner? 
The play was not really a success, but it ran through the summer. 

Soon after this run came to an end, I got a chance of going to 
Oxford, not as an undergraduate — though I was only eighteen and 
many of my school contemporaries were studying in that capacity — 
but as an actor, with a new part every week to learn and play, and a 
handsome salary of seven pounds a week to live on. This was a wonder- 
ful piece of luck, and I don’t know quite how it came about. Possibly 
Playfair may have suggested me to Fagan, who was producer and 
manager of the Oxford Playhouse which he was just trying to estab- 
lish as a repertory theatre after he had had some years of brilliant but 
varying fortune in producing Shakespeare, Sheridan and others at the 
Court Theatre in London. It is sad to think that my first kind man- 
agers in the theatre are both already dead, for they were neither of 
them more than middle-aged. Both were men of great personal charm, 
besides being great gentlemen, and both gave of their very best to the 
theatre, risking their money cheerfully and spending again on the 
theatre anything they were lucky enough to make in it. Both were 
Oxford men, and very much at home working in the semi-professional 
atmosphere of Oxford, whether directing productions for the O.U.D.S., 
in the theatre or the open air, fathering repertory companies and 
giving chances to promising youngsters. Fagan had Edith Evans act- 
ing for him long before she was known in London, and Playfair gave 
her her first distinguished success as Millamant in The Way of the 
World and afterwards in The Merry Wives. 

In the company I was in at Oxford were Tyrone Guthrie, James 
Whale, Flora Robson, Veronica Turleigh and Richard Goolden — all 
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of whom have had splendid careers since that busy time. Fagan’s wife, 
Mary Grey, was the leading lady, and we played in wonderfully varied 
programs of first-class plays: Shaw, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Benavente 
and Sierra, Pirandello, Congreve’s Love for Love (which shocked North 
Oxford and had to be kept on another week as a succés de scandale) and 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard which was so successful that Playfair 
transferred it to the Lyric, Hammersmith. At the dress-rehearsal 
everyone despaired of its chances, and a revival of The Beggar’s Opera 
was hastily arranged to follow. Against all expectations, the first-night 
reception was tumultuous, the critics mostly enthusiastic. James Agate 
wrote a beautiful and illuminating notice, recommending everyone to 
see the play and explaining why it was a masterpiece, and we moved to 
the Royalty Theatre and ran all through the summer. 

Raymond Massey also came to play with us at Oxford. As we had 
a new play every week, learning our parts was sometimes beyond us 
and we resorted to the old trick of pinning the lines to tables and onto 
the backs of chairs. How little the audience dreamed of our duplicity as 
we bowed our heads apparently with emotion, but actually to read the 
next line off the top of a table. It was a minor disaster, therefore, when 
Raymond Massey spilled a bottle of ink over the script of a most 
important scene and the actors were left to struggle with their mem- 
ories as best they could. 

1923 

WENT to the Regent Theatre for an audition. There I stood on the 
| empty stage, looking up to an imaginary balcony, while Mr. 
Ayliff, the producer, read Juliet’s part from the wings and Sir Barry 
Jackson and his manager sat mute in the stalls. Two more auditions 
were to follow before I could convince them that I was fit to play the 
part. It was one of the most nerve-shaking ordeals of my life. 

Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies was to be the Juliet. She was calm and 
efficient at rehearsals, but most divinely kind. How she worked over 
that production, both at her own performance and to help me with 
mine! Of course I was miserably self-conscious and inexperienced, 
though I did have some glimmerings of the difficulties of the part. . . . 
Nothing was ready at the dress rehearsal of this early Romeo at the 
Regent except Gwen’s dresses, which suited her to perfection and most 
of which she had sewed herself. My costumes were not becoming — or 
it may be that I did not know how to wear them — and my efforts 
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to look Italian were not assisted by an unfortunate coal-black wig, 
parted in the middle and long at the back, which made me look like a 
cross between Rameses of Egypt and a mid-Victorian matron. 

To have played Romeo in London at the age of nineteen sounds, 
I suppose, a considerable achievement, but I enjoyed no fine flight of 
success, and remained on the dim edge of the limelight. My first 
Romeo got some bad notices and it deserved many more. One that I 
have always cherished said: ‘Mr. Gielgud from the waist down means 
nothing at all. He has the most meaningless legs imaginable!’ Ivor 
Brown thought me like Bunthorne. A. B. Walkley of the Times was 
very kind and encouraging, and Gwen had a wonderful personal suc- 
cess with both the press and public alike, but the production ran only 
six weeks, and I was out of the bill for a fortnight with pneumonia. 
Happily for my peace of mind, but dangerously for my future career, 
I lived at this time in a golden fog of delusion. I thought I was a mar- 
vel of virtuosity, and greedily lapped up the praise which my less 
discriminating friends served out to me. It was lucky for me that, 
though I had some fine chances at first, long runs and big salaries did 
not yet come my way to deceive me into thinking I was a genius. 
Something always seemed to happen to take the gilt off the ginger- 
bread, and I had the sense to go back to Oxford again for another 
season when Romeo came to an end. 
1926 
I LEFT Oxford again to understudy Noel Coward in The Vortex, and 

played his part for a month at the end of the run. On top of this 
grand experience, in the most modern kind of play with a fine West 
End cast, I was given a chance of doing quite different work of an 
even more interesting kind: I became a highbrow. I had, while with 
J. B. Fagan at Oxford, already appeared once in spectacles and a bald 
wig as the perpetual student Trofimov in The Cherry Orchard. | had 
approached this part with some misgiving and was amazed afterwards 
when people told me I had made a success of it. I was even considered 
a bit of an intellectual. But I fear that this reputation was quite un- 
merited. I do not mind confessing that I had very little idea what 
these Russian plays were about, at first, though I had gone straight 
from The Vortex into Chekhov’s The Sea Gull. The part of the young 
writer, Konstantin, was a very fine one, and I was thrilled to play it. 
Valerie Taylor made a big success as Nina and, though I had rather 
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mixed notices, the production was much talked of and ran for some 
weeks. Chekhov was suddenly becoming fashionable. Komisarjevsky, 
the Russian producer, saw our performance and thought me promis- 
ing, though he did not care for this production — small wonder, as he 
had worked in the original first production in Russia under Stanislav- 
ski and Chekhov himself, while his sister, Vera Komisarjevskaia, had 
created the part of Nina. 

The manager who put on The Sea Gull now thought he might as 
well exploit this Russian boom to the full, and engaged Komisarjevsky 
to do the other Chekhov plays for him in a little theatre down at 
Barnes which he had taken and wished to run as a highbrow repertory 
theatre. I was engaged for the next play. 

This production at Barnes of The Three Sisters, in which I played 
the Baron, was one of the most beautiful I ever saw — and certainly 
made one believe in the Russian atmosphere as no amount of boots 
and blouses and stygian gloom had done in the Sea Gull performance. 
I never enjoyed rehearsals more, and when we saw the scenery and 
‘ lighting effects — to say nothing of all the other stage devices of 
which Komisarjevsky is such a master — the whole cast burst into 
applause. We had a great success on a tiny stage with minimum sala- 
ries and rigorous economy all round. I don’t suppose the whole produc- 
tion cost much more than three hundred pounds — and smart people 
in cars thronged down to Barnes in evening dress for eight weeks to 
see it. Afterwards I played a man of forty —my first real character part 
except Trofimov —a weak but wildly jealous character, in Katerina, a 
play of Andreyev’s, and Komisarjevsky again surpassed himself with 
ingenuity of settings on the tiny stage — and was fascinatingly help- 
ful to work with. Ernest Milton and Jean Forbes-Robertson were also 
in the cast, and there was a wonderfully produced studio party in the 
last act. The first night was a nightmare, for the scenery was hardly 
finished — the stage-manager fainted and was borne below, while 
Komisarjevsky and a single stage-hand changed the flats themselves 
and held them up from behind during most of the play. The pianist 
exhausted her repertoire several times after every act, and the 
final curtain fell about midnight, most of the critics having crept 
away before the end. 

The Barnes season is a time I shall always look back on with pleas- 
ure and gratitude. From Komisarjevsky I learned many things I had 
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never suspected about the profession of the actor. I found out slowly 
that the most satisfying acting — for performer and audience alike — 
comes from within, that the contact with your fellow players is more 
important than your own selfish personal effect, that the audience can 
sometimes be forgotten altogether in certain kinds of plays provided 
the life on the stage is developed and made interesting to the utmost. 
My first ambitions — to appear more handsome, more sympathetic 
than in real life, to hold the stage alone, listen to my own voice, and 
take a solo call at the end of the play — these were gradually dawning 
on me as being cheap and easy and unworthy of the art which we call 
acting. Some of the difficulties of the craft began to penetrate my 
mind, and I started to experience for the first time the delights of 
playing with real sincerity in fine character parts and trying to con- 
tribute to the interpretation of the producer, the author and the other 
actors so that the play should live every night upon the stage, not 
merely as a vehicle for my own virtuosity, but as a complete and 
fascinating whole. 

1928 

WAS never again to see Ellen Terry on the stage — though they 
I told me she was ina box one day when I was playing in The Constant 
Nymph, and I heard her whispering ‘What is happening?’ when she 
couldn’t see in a dark scene, and once again during the performance, at 
which, of course, I was dreadfully nervous at her presence, ‘Now I 
know how he must have looked as Romeo!’ 

I have only one more remembrance of her and it is, in a way, the 
most vivid of all. From the beginning I had never been alone with her. 
Our meetings had always been in crowded rooms, at parties, or theatre 
boxes, or in public. But this time, which was the last time, there was 
nobody there to disturb my vision of her. 

Her Elizabethan cottage was at Small Hythe and I was passing in a 
car on a sleepy day in June. Her house and garden, looking over the 
marsh, were very quiet, and it was very hot and beautiful. I couldn’t 
resist stopping to knock at the front door, and they said yes, she was 
getting up, and would be down in a moment. 

I went into the farm kitchen which had been made into a sitting- 
room. I remember that there was a picture of Irving as Becket and I 
thought: ‘She must have so many memories and souvenirs of him, 
yet I have never spoken to her about them.’ The house was simply, 
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almost ascetically, furnished. The Terrys have always been great 
hoarders. Fred and Marion Terry’s houses were full of the sentimental 
accumulations of years, and towards the end of their lives it was not 
easy to move in their crowded rooms. But Ellen Terry liked her little 
house to be unencumbered. She wanted more air and space. 

A steep staircase led from the room in which I waited to the bed- 
room above. I could hear her moving about and speaking to her serv- 
ant in a gruff voice, husky, but frank and distinct. Then I heard her 
say: ‘Where is my bag?’ 

Her companion, Barney, whispered to me quickly: ‘She will ask 
you to stay to lunch, but please don’t as there is not enough.’ Then 
she came down the staircase, and asked me who I was. She wore a gray 
dress, like a pilgrim’s gown, with long, flowing sleeves, a high waist 
and something white at her neck. She carried the same enormous black 
bag with the padlock that I remembered from our Christmas parties, 
and the red coral combs which I had known as a child were still in her 
white hair. 

She did not say very much to me. I had on a brightly colored shirt, 
and she liked that — and said how gay it looked, and laughed. As 
Barney had whispered, she asked me to stay to luncheon, but I said 
no. She seemed to remember who I was, and asked what I was acting 
in. One thing delighted her. ‘They are driving me over to Bodiam one 
night soon to see the castle and the swans by moonlight once again,’ 
she said. She always said she was moonstruck — and, they say, even as 
an old lady, she could still drive a pony at night without disaster. I 
did not stay long, for she seemed to be tired. But she came down the 
garden path with me, her gray draperies sweeping the early lavender 
at her side, and leaned on the gate when I had climbed into my car. 
She shaded her eyes then against the strong light with one hand, and 
lifted the other hand to wave goodbye. I turned when I had traveled 
almost a quarter of a mile along the road, but she had gone past the 
lavender bushes once more, back into the house. 











Fred Astaire 


The Actor-Dancer Attacks His Part* 
MORTON EUSTIS 


O DESCRIBE Fred Astaire as an ‘Actor and Dancer’ — in the 
manner of that reliable and informative volume, Who’s Who in the 
Theatre — is to state a simple and obvious truth. But the delineation, 
though accurate, is inadequate. Like the monograph on Astaire, pre- 
pared by the movie press department, which reads: ‘Fred Astaire was 
born in Omaha, Neb. Height: five feet, nine inches. Slender. Dark 
brown eyes and hair. Once owned racing stable in England. Likes 
tennis, golf and prize-fights. Birthday, Nov. 26,’ it errs on the side of 
understatement and tells only part of the truth. If histrionic talent and 
the ability to dance with grace and precision were Astaire’s only 
attributes, he would never have been able to create a form of enter- 
tainment as popular with tennis, golf, fight and racing fans as with 
students of drama, dance and film — a blend of song and dance, sense 

and nonsense, beauty and agility with an almost universal appeal. 
Leaving out of consideration the intangible elements of personal- 
ity, presence or genius — which, in the final analysis, determine the 
true validity of any artistic accomplishment — a large measure of 
Astaire’s success as an actor-dancer must be ascribed to the fact that 
he is an expert choreographer, who designs, and has, since childhood, 
designed his own routines. Out of an innate sense of form, of balance 
and of rhythm, complemented by a natural gift of showmanship, 
Astaire has created a diversified group of dance patterns, on stage and 
screen, which are almost perfectly adapted to his own special capa- 
bilities as a dancer. Another achievement to which the actor-dancer 
must plead guilty is that of being what might be called a ‘choreog- 
rapher in terms of camera angles’. As the critics have noted, Astaire 
seems to be the one actor-dancer who is equally good on screen and 
stage. Credit for this has been imputed (naturally and rightly) to his 
excellence as a dancer and a comedian. But little or no stress has been 
* This article forms a link between the series, ‘The Actor Attacks His Part’, and a new 


series, ‘Makers of Films’, which will continue into the fall. 
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laid on the equally important fact that Astaire himself (perhaps with- 
out realizing it) has evolved a method of photographing the dance 
which sets free its qualities as a medium where formerly they had been 
stifled. To add another item to the tally of attributes, it should be 
noted that Astaire, without any voice, in the operatic sense, has found 
a way to inject a dancing rhythm into song which makes his singing, 
if not a joy forever, at least a most immediate pleasure — as gay and 
buoyant as the tapping of feet. And, as a postscript, it might be ob- 
served that lately he has even popularized the dance in the most talka- 
tive but least articulate of all mediums — the radio. 

Being imbued with a passionate dislike of anything which is even 
faintly spurious or ‘arty’, Astaire will probably resent being charac- 
terized as a choreographer of the dance, or of the dance in relation to 
the camera angle: for one reason, because of the slightly highbrow ring 
of the word ‘choreographer’; for another, because he does not like to 
believe that he applies that kind of technical approach to his work. He 
will admit freely that he plans all his own dance routines, thinks them 
through first in the mind, sometimes even charts them on paper or on 
the blackboard, and then works them out with his ‘own two feet’. He 
will acknowledge that he has definite theories about the way a dance 
should be ‘shot’ in the movies and that he plans all his own camera 
angles. But try to make him concede that in this ‘planning’ there is 
any deliberate application of a studied technique and he will shy away 
from the suggestion. Like so many people who have thought most 
about the problems of the actor or the dancer (those who really know 
the most about technique because they know how to apply it) Astaire 
is inclined to scorn the thought that technique is anything more than 
‘a sort of instinctive knowledge derived from years of experience’. He 
dislikes shackling his technique with words as much as he objects to 
talking about himself — qualities which make him both the bane of 
the RKO publicity department and an extremely agreeable subject 
for an interview. For when you examine his rather hesitant and re- 
luctant replies to inquiries about his work, you discover that it is not 
difficult to read into his remarks certain conclusions about how the 
singing actor-dancer, who is his own choreographer, and a resourceful 
technician, applies the very technique he would like to disavow. 

One reason why an artist finds it difficult to analyze his technique 
is that, by the time he has reached the point in his career where any- 
one is interested in the analysis, the technique is already second na- 
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The last appearance in the theatre of a cele- 
brated brother-and-sister act: The Band 
Wagon, ‘a revue in two acts by George S. 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, with music by 
Arthur Schwartz’, produced by Max Gordon 
in 1931. The male half of the inimitable team 
went on to Gay Divorce and then to the 
movies; the feminine half retired into mar- 
riage. Rumor now has it that they will be 
reunited this summer in a film — a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 
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FRED ASTAIRE 


ture. It has saturated his being for so long that its application is a 
mystery to him. A brief résumé of Astaire’s career should illustrate, 
better than any argument, the fundamental reason why his technique 
is to him (as to the Lunts) a practically subconscious asset. 

Astaire started dancing in public performance at the age of five and 
he has been dancing ever since. At his birth, the proverbial gold spoon 
was strongly in evidence, not in worldly assets, but in the presence in 
the household of his sister, Adele, who was to become a perfect foil for 
him, both as comedian and dancer, in a twenty-five-year partnership. 
The two kids danced whenever and wherever they could, and a pro- 
fessional New York debut in vaudeville was the reward, when Fred 
Astaire was only twelve. There they ran into the child-labor laws and 
were forced to bow out of the act. For four more years (discouraging 
years to the dancers who were already professionals in all but name), 
they had to seek engagements elsewhere. But, in 1916, they were 
judged sufficiently mature to tour the United States and Canada, 
again in vaudeville, and the next year — Astaire was then seventeen 
— they appeared as full-fledged professionals in New York, to be 
acclaimed as the most talented youngsters who had yet graced the 
vaudeville stage. The following season, they danced their way into the 
hearts of the audience in that patriotic medley, Over the Top, and then 
for two seasons whirled through the mazes of The Passing Show (run- 
way and all) at the Winter Garden. There followed a long succession 
of musical comedies and revues —in New York, on the road, in 
London and the English provinces: Apple Blossoms, For Goodness’ Sake, 
The Bunch and Fudy, Lady Be Good, Funny Face, The Band Wagon. 

Then the brother and sister act was dissolved (by marriage), and 
Astaire had to look for a new partner. Although the ardent admirers of 
the Astaires believed that he could never find an associate who suited 
and graced his style of dancing as well as Adele Astaire — especially 
in the delightful, rough-and-tumble ‘run-arounds’ they used to do in 
almost every show — Astaire found in Claire Luce a partner who, 
under his astute guidance, danced gracefully and pleasingly through 
Gay Divorcée for a season in New York and another in London. Then 
came the ‘Hollywood offer’, and the rest (except insofar as his own 
comments are illuminating) is too well-known to bear repeating. 

Astaire, according to his own estimate, was “probably the most 
surprised person in the world’ to find that he ‘clicked’ as a dancer in 
the movies. It never occurred to him that any dancing he might do on 
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the silver screen would be more than incidental to a picture. It was 
strictly as an actor, or comedian, that he hoped to romp through the 
golden gates of movieland, retaining enough compensation on the way 
out to guarantee more security than the stage could afford when he 
became too old to dance eight times a week. Most of the dancing he 
had seen in motion pictures had not seemed to have any great author- 
ity as art or entertainment. Perhaps the flat surface of the screen 
robbed the dance of any three-dimensional quality. Perhaps the lack 
of personal contact with an audience destroyed an emotional vigor 
essential in dancing. It was with some reluctance that he essayed his 
first dance in the new medium (with Joan Crawford in Dancing Lady) 
and it was not until he saw the previews of the ‘Carioca’ (his first big 
dance number with Ginger Rogers in F/ying Down to Rio) that he was 
willing to admit to himself that dancing might project as well on the 
screen as on the stage. Oddly enough, he reached this decision not be- 
cause he liked the ‘Carioca’ as a dance. He did not like it; but the fact 
that it undoubtedly ‘went over’, that the audience enjoyed a routine 
which was, in his opinion, only fair, stimulated him to say to himself, 
‘If they think that’s good, surely I can do something better than that.’ 
Dancing could, after all, be made to project as effectively in black and 
white shadows as in the flesh. 

Three years of dancing on the screen — Gay Divorcée, Roberta, Top 
Hat, Follow the Fleet, Swing Time and, now, Shall We Dance — have 
forced Astaire to the somewhat reluctant conclusion that his dances 
are even more persuasive on the screen than on the stage. ‘From my 
own observation, I know that some of the same steps that people 
never even noticed on the stage are phenomenal on the screen, and 
any number of people tell me that they get twice as much kick out of 
my dancing in the movies as they ever did in the theatre.’ 

Astaire, at one moment, professes ignorance of the cause of this 
phenomenon. In the next, he tries to find an explanation for it — and 
out of his explanation emerges (perhaps unwittingly) the clue to his 
success in the motion picture medium — the very simple method, in 
short, which he evolved to make the dance register photographically. 

‘In the old days’, he says, ‘they used to cut up all the dances on the 
screen. In the middle of a sequence, they would show you a close-up ot 
the actor’s face, or of his feet, insert trick angles taken from the floor, 
the ceiling, through lattice work or a maze of fancy shadows. The re- 
sult was that the dance had no continuity. The audience was far more 
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conscious of the camera than of the dance. And no matter how effec- 
tive the trick angles and cock-eyed shots might have been in them- 
selves, they destroyed the flow of the dance — a factor which is just 
as important on the screen as on the stage. 

‘I have always tried to run a dance straight in the movies, keeping 
the full figure of the dancer, or dancers, in view and retaining the 
flow of the movement intact. In every kind of dancing, even tap, the 
movement of the upper part of the body is as important as that of the 
legs. Keeping the whole body always in action before the camera, there 
are certain obvious advantages that the screen has over the stage. 
You can concentrate your action on the dancer; the audience can fol- 
low intricate steps that were all but lost behind the footlights, and 
each person in the audience sees the dance from the same perspective. 
In consequence, I think that the audience can get a bigger reaction 
watching a dance on the screen than behind a fixed proscenium arch 
— probably because they get a larger, clearer and better-focused 
view, and so derive a larger emotional response.’ 

Chorus numbers, Astaire believes, should be used sparingly. Shots 
which show a thousand girls pirouetting, or in military formation, are 
meaningless because there is no individual audience reaction to that 
type of dance. ‘Chorus numbers should be used only when you have a 
definite idea of something for the chorus to do which will heighten the 
whole dance number. On the stage, you can bring them close to the 
audience and get a visible emotional reaction. In the movies, the 
chorus should be used largely as background, because you cannot 
recreate that same kind of reaction. By the time you line up thirty 
girls in the forefront of a screen, they are so small that their indi- 
viduality is lost.’ Even in the more enlightened movie studios there 
still exists the feeling that the fans demand one flashy number, with 
lots of girls, in every first-class musical film. Astaire disagrees with 
this theory. 

In planning out the angles from which to ‘shoot’ the dance, 
Astaire is always guided by the principle that the audience should 
never be aware of the camera. He places it at approximately eye-level 
and lets it shoot the dance as ‘straight on’ as possible. Usually, he 
shoots a sequence with three cameras, working simultaneously. The 
‘A’ camera is allotted the position he thinks will be best, the ‘B’ and 
‘C’ cameras are placed at either side of it. Each ‘take’ is thus re- 
corded, in entirety, on three rolls of film. When the ‘rushes’ are viewed 
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the best shot is selected for use in the finished film. 

“The “B” rush, taken a little from one side’, says Astaire, ‘some- 
times has a more interesting composition than the direct shot. One 
shot may be more alive than the next. It is almost impossible to be 
sure which recording will be the most satisfactory; the eye of the 
camera is so entirely different from the human eye. It can look at you 
from different angles, follow you without altering the perspective. If 
possible, one “take” will be used for the whole dance. If, however, the 
““B” take is much better in one sequence while the “A” is better in 
another, the best sequences are pieced together, but the sequence of 
the dance itself is never broken. The audience may be conscious of a 
change of angle, but it will never be conscious that the flow of the 
dance has been interrupted.’ 

Astaire plans his dances for the screen in the same manner he used 
for the stage. ‘On the stage you are bound by the limits of a 40-foot 
proscenium arch, whereas in the pictures you have a little more scope, 
though not much more, as the dance should not wander all over the 
lot. What the first approach is, is almost impossible to tell. Often the 
story, the character or a piece of music will be the inspiration for a 
dance routine. Sometimes the conception will come right out of the 
blue. You get an idea that it would be swell to do a dance on roller 
skates, or to your own shadow. When this happens, you have to fit 
your idea into the book, or, perhaps, even build the book around the 
idea. For instance, I had the idea for the Top Hat dance long before 
the picture was even planned. The picture, even its title, grew out of 
that idea.’ Generally speaking, however, the book is planned first, and 
the dances are then built around or fitted into the framework. 

This ‘fitting’ process may vary with each dance, but usually the 
next step — ‘an all-important one’ — is to have the music written. 
‘I find that I have to have music that will give my idea some inspira- 
tion before I start working out the actual steps. If the music is bad, I 
am completely stumped. I can’t do anything.’ Once the music is 
written, Astaire begins to devise the pattern of the dance. He experi- 
ments a great deal with the steps, always remembering that each dance 
has to be something new, as well as something good. 

“Working out the actual steps’, Astaire says, ‘is a very compli- 
cated process — something like writing music. You have to think of 
some step that flows into the next one, and the whole dance must 
have an integrated pattern. If the dance is right, there shouldn’t be a 
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single superfluous movement. It should build to a climax and stop!’ 
As already noted, Astaire works out his own steps and those of his 
partner. In pictures, he usually leaves the chorus routines to the super- 
vision of the dance director, unless the dancing of the chorus has an 
important bearing on his own work, in which case he will outline rou- 
tines for the girls and tell the dance director what he wants. Also, the 
floor space available for the dance is such a vital part of the routine 
that Astaire tells the director ahead of time exactly how much space 
he will need for each dance. 

Astaire will often work for weeks on a routine to get it perfected 
before he even tries it out in rehearsal. He will rehearse it as long as 
necessary — the length of time depends on the dance — and, once he 
starts to shoot, he will keep on shooting until it is right. The average 
dance is recorded on film from six to ten times — each time in its 
entirety. But if there is something very difficult — physically or tech- 
nically — about the routine, they may shoot the sequence as many as 
twenty times before a ‘take’ is selected. The roller-skating sequence 
in Shall We Dance, for example, was shot almost thirty times. 

‘Planning the pattern is not all there is to a number by any means. 
Once it is planned in the rough, you have to know how to start and 
end it. This may appear to be a simple affair. Go into your sequence 
when the orchestra strikes up and stop when it finishes. But it is not as 
simple as that. It is extremely important for a dance cue to flow 
naturally in and out of the story. I think the audience always slumps 
— even more in the movies than on the stage — when they hear an 
obvious dance cue, and both the picture and the dance seem to lose 
some of their continuity. Each dance ought to spring somehow out of 
character or situation, otherwise it is simply a vaudeville act. Also, 
you have to be able to sense the moment when the audience reaches its 
peak of exhilaration and feels like applauding. Then it’s over.’ 

Astaire does not believe that any straight dance routine should 
run for more than three minutes. ‘I doubt if it could hold an audience 
longer than that.’ How to decide, without an audience, when you have 
reached the ‘natural ending’ is unquestionably difficult. It is a matter 
of ‘training, talent, ear — whatever you want to call it’. 

Astaire tries, as far as possible, to record the sound right on the 
set, while the dance, or song, is being ‘shot’. This might appear to be 
the only logical procedure, but it is different from that employed by 
most singers, or dancers. Usually the song is recorded first in the re- 
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cording room, and is then played back on the set on a gramophone 
record, the singers matching the movement of their lips to the al- 
ready-recorded song. With Astaire, the orchestration is recorded first 
(to avoid the expense of engaging a high-priced orchestra to wait for 
hours on the lot), and the singing or dance is done to a play-back, 
which later, on a separate sound track, is made a part of the film. The 
sound of the dancing — if there is any sound — is usually recorded on 
the set, too. But, occasionally, especially for an intricate tap, he will 
do the dance on the set without any sound recording and then dub 
in the steps in another room with a good floor, matching the sound 
exactly to the picture. 

If you ask Astaire whether he prefers the movies to the theatre, 
whether he plans ever to return to the legitimate stage, he will parry 
your questions by saying that he likes working in pictures for several 
reasons: “Even though it is hard work and the hours are very long, 
it is, in some respects, less of a grind than the theatre. You have your 
evenings free. The holidays are longer. And the salaries, unquestion- 
ably, are much higher than anything the stage could ever afford.’ 

If it seems a fairly safe assumption that he will not return to the 
theatre, it is equally safe to say that he would not continue to dance 
for the motion pictures — no matter how great the largess was — if 
he did not feel that he was doing good work in that medium. For you 
have only to watch Astaire at work to realize how great his artistic 
integrity is. He refuses to do bad work, of any kind, before the public. 
He is never satisfied that he has done his best before the cameras. 
Always he is convinced that ‘just one more shot’ would be better than 
the last one. He is a prodigious worker and he cannot tolerate sloppi- 
ness. A scene — straight or dance — can never be just good enough. 
It must be exactly right. In one of his recent radio broadcasts, he 
slipped up in a tap-dance routine. He ‘covered’ the slip instantly, so 
that no one who either saw or heard the program realized the error. 
But he was miserable for days and could talk of nothing else at the 
studio. So many young dancers all over the country, he said, were 
listening. It was awful to disappoint them with a shoddy performance. 

Emphatically, he does not subscribe to the belief — held by some 
theatre people — that it is unnecessary to act to be successful in the 
movies. ‘You might get by in one picture on personality plus, but not 
more than one.’ The technique of movie acting is different from stage 
technique. The camera can detect the ham and magnify it much more 
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FRED ASTAIRE says, ‘Just follow the white line and anyone can dance it’! 
A rehearsal shot with the dance director of one of his films. 





John Miehle 





FRED ASTAIRE AND GINGER ROGERS 


IN SHALL WE DANCE, THEIR LATEST FILM 





FRED ASTAIRE 


quickly than the naked eye. Most stage actors find that they have to 
‘tone down’ their performances in front of the camera as it tends to 
exaggerate expression and gesture. Astaire, however, has always been 
inclined to work “somewhat on the under-playing side’. As a result he 
did not have to alter his technique very much. 

‘It’s a different kind of acting. You don’t have to sustain a scene 
or carry a performance for two hours, as you do in the theatre no mat- 
ter how you feel, but it’s very difficult to shoot out of sequence and to 
match the long and close-up shots. It may be a more mechanical 
technique, but you have to act. Don’t fool yourself about that.’ 

The audience, in the theatre, had been so ‘absolutely vital’ to 
Astaire — rehearsals, when he played to ‘thin air’, were a nightmare 
to him — that he expected to miss it tremendously in the studios. 
Much to his surprise, he found that the lack of an audience ‘didn’t 
mean anything’ to him. ‘In the theatre, when you expect a laugh, or 
applause, and it fails to materialize, you almost die. In the studios, 
when you don’t expect it, you don’t miss it. You don’t need an audi- 
ence to show you how to time your speeches’ (not after years of stage 
training, perhaps). “And on the comedy lines, we get the laughs in re- 
hearsals — from the director, technicians and others — which helps us 
to see what will go and what won’t. When we play the scene, we never 
consciously wait for laughs, as you have to on the stage. If you wait for 
a laugh and it doesn’t come when the picture is shown, it is awful. 
Whereas if the laughs do overlap and you lose some of the lines in 
consequence, that is a good thing. The same general thing is true about 
the dances. I would much rather have the audience feel that they had 
missed something than that they had had too much. And it’s good box- 
office. They will come back again to see what they may have missed.’ 

Astaire feels that movie technique, so called, is a help, rather than 
a hindrance, to a dancer’s future stage career. ‘A good actor can cover 
a line he has missed on the stage. The dancer can cover a slip in the 
routine. But in the movies, the relentless eye of the camera catches 
any slip-up. On the other hand, you can take a scene over and over 
again in the movies until you have the supposedly perfect shot, so 
perhaps the two things balance.’ 

Stock questions — like: What is your favorite dance? What type of 
dancing do you prefer? What is the future of the dance? — put Astaire 
on the defensive. ‘I have no favorite dance routines,’ he says. ‘I find 
that I usually like my most recent numbers the best.’ He has a great 
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attachment for many of the dances he did with Adele Astaire on the 
stage — especially the ‘Run Around’ and the ‘Whoops’ number in 
The Band Wagon — but, generally speaking, ‘there is no one type of 
dancing that projects better than another, on stage or screen. It all 
depends on the dance and the dancer. Not every dancer’s type lends 
itself to the screen. I am not sure what type does click, but I know 
that certain types don’t — no matter how excellent they may be.’ 

On one general topic alone will Astaire expand witn any degree of 
fluency: the most valuable training for a young dancer. ‘The novice in 
dancing’, he feels, ‘should get the fundamental points first — he must 
know what to do with his hands, which are just as important as feet in 
dancing. Ballet training is very useful but should not be allowed to 
penetrate your style, unless you plan to restrict yourself solely to 
ballet dancing. The dancer should use what ballet can give for its 
value as a smoother-cut process, but it should not dominate his work. 
First and foremost, any young dancer should realize that it is as an 
individual that he will make his success. You cannot teach dancing, 
as you can teach singing or music. You can teach only the abc’s; 
the dancer himself has to do the rest. And if he doesn’t, no matter how 
technically proficient he may be, he will have no character as a 
dancer. If the greatest dancer in the world has no stage personality, I 
defy him to get across! For the movies, a dancer should be able to act 
as well as dance. Otherwise, his field is strictly limited. And, even on 
the stage, the dancer who cannot act has little opportunity except in 
specialty numbers — which narrows his opportunities enormously.’ 

From the thousands of fan-mail letters Astaire receives, those that 
worry him most are those asking for advice, couched, often, in the 
general phraseology: ‘You got all the breaks. Now tell me how to do 
it.” He would willingly disclose the secrets of success if he could. He 
would like, above everything else, to be able to give good advice to 
young dancers. ‘But what can I tell them? My own training was this: 
I went through ballet school when I was a very little kid — then I 
taught myself the rest, by doing exercises and by dancing and acting 
anywhere and any time I could get a chance. It was only by going 
through dismal disappointments for twenty-odd years, by working in 
vaudeville, night clubs, anywhere I could, and by learning to dance, 
that I ever got ahead. I don’t know ow you do it. But I do know that 
unless the young dancer is willing to take an awful lot of set-backs, 
he’s never going to get any recognition.’ 
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Answers to Prayers 


EARL MOHN 


I 


Not the prattle of the philosophers on the porches 
But the creaking of the rockers where they sit 
Is the phrase for the flute to paraphrase, 


Not their purple cackle, 
(Cacoethes loquendi: cacoethes scribendi), 
Not this, no, not this. 


II 


When the traveler in the twilight sees 
The city shine like an idiot’s eyes 
The traveler turns and flees. 


III 
Not what is not 


And is wished for, 

Not what is 

And is thought to be evil, 
But the wondering on 


Which is which. .. . 


IV 
Nothing begins and nothing ends. All things that are 


Always have been, will be always: the words I spoke 
With the bootblack, the prayer of the petals of the plum-tree. 


The motions of the wind 

Are not more in kind 

Than the motions of the hand, 
Which are the motions of the mind. 
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A Lyric Theatre 


An Open Letter 


LEE PATTISON 


My dear Mrs. Isaacs: 
I HAVE just read the American National Theatre’s announcement of 


an architectural competition for a Community Centre to be built 
around a Community Theatre. I find your name as Vice-President of 
the American National Theatre and I am sending you this letter in 
the hope that, in your double capacity, it may reach in one direction 
to the other members of the Executive Committee — Mr. Conger 
Goodyear, Mrs. August Belmont, Mr. Winthrop Ames and Mr. J. 
Howard Reber — and in the other direction to those among the many 
readers of THEATRE ARTS who are the natural leaders in their com- 
munities (including the community of New York) and who would be 
active in any movement toward the establishment of community 
centres. 

As it seems to be part of the plan that these community theatres 
should have a standard stage and equipment, it brings into the range 
of possibilities hopes which have heretofore been only dreams. With 
farsighted planning, such theatres could serve their communities not 
only by housing the best plays and theatrical productions but also 
by lending their hospitality to opera. The whole country is becoming 
increasingly music-conscious. Recent experiments have shown that, 
in addition to the demand for the finest symphonic music, there is a 
real hunger for opera. Undoubtedly the Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts have done much to stimulate this revival of interest. The Na- 
tional Music League, too, has been building new audiences through 
its excellent performances of opera in the schools. At the Theatre 
of Music in New York the Federal Music Project is continuing its 
experiment in the production of chamber opera. In many places, 
especially during the summer, opera is being presented and amply sup- 
ported at prices within reach of the average citizen, and the Metro- 
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politan Opera Association itself has now definitely established a short 
Spring Season at popular prices. 

It would seem that the time is ripe for opera to become an integral 
part of the cultural life of the community; with theatres such as your 
organization is planning, it can be so. 

I do not know the average size of the cities or towns in which these 
theatres would be built. I assume that they would be large enough 
to claim among their inhabitants a chorus and a number of players of 
orchestral instruments — perhaps even a small orchestra. My actual 
hopes go even further than that; I hope that New York City itself 
may be one of the communities deserving your consideration. Cer- 
tainly there is a crying need in New York for a small opera house, 
where lighter and more intimate productions could be staged. The 
need is for a real Lyric Theatre, one which would bear the same re- 
lationship to the Metropolitan that the Opéra Comique bears to the 
Opéra in Paris. 

With such a Lyric Theatre as a base in New York the companies 
assembled and trained there could give performances in any city in 
the country which had a similar theatre. The touring opera company 
would consist of the soloists for the chief roles, a skeleton chorus of 
sixteen members divided into parallel groups of eight each, with a 
chorus master, a skeleton orchestra of about twenty players with 
their conductor, a stage director and an assistant stage director. Oc- 
casionally a ballet might be necessary, but that need not be considered 
for the present. 

Let us suppose that two cities like Springfield, Illinois, and Daven- 
port, Iowa, have engaged this imaginary opera company for several 
performances. The local choral organization in Springfield would 
have been learning the choruses for some time in advance; the local 
orchestra or group of players would also have studied their parts. The 
stage director and chorus master of the opera company and eight 
of the regular chorus members would arrive in Springfield about a 
week before the scheduled productions. They would teach the local 
chorus the necessary stage action, and put the finishing touches on the 
actual musical performance. One of the duties of the advance stage 
director or conductor would be to give musically illustrated talks 
on the productions to be staged the following week. When the prin- 
cipals, orchestra and conductor arrived all would be in readiness. The 
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performances would be given with recognized artists in the chief 
roles, with added local interest in the chorus and orchestra and an 
audience entirely familiar with the plot and music. 

While the performances were taking place in Springfield, the 
chorus master, stage director and the other eight chorus members 
would go to Davenport to prepare the same or other operas there. 
Davenport, I know, has a fine orchestra; with the traveling orchestra 
augmented by such an organization, a brilliant result could be 
achieved. 

With the standard stage equipment that you propose, scenery 
could easily be planned on a very economical basis and carried by the 
company. This scenery could be reduced to a minimum by the em- 
ployment of expert modern lighting, such as that used with dramatic 
beauty by Feder in the current production of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus 
by the Federal Theatre Project in New York. 

In working out the details of the competition and the specifications 
for the theatres I feel, therefore, that your committee should bear in 
mind the possibility of their being used for operatic performances. 
This need not make a vast difference in the plans, for by ‘operatic 
performances’ I do not mean such large scale productions as ida, 
Samson and Delilah or the Wagnerian ‘Ring’. A theatre with a seating 
capacity of from 1000 to 1200 could easily have a stage adequate for 
performances of all the Mozart Operas from Bastien and Bastienne 
to Don Giovanni. Gluck’s Orpheus would be ideally suited to such a 
theatre, as would be Iphigenia in Aulis and the even more beautiful 
Iphigenia in Tauris; there are also La Serva Padrona by Pergolesi, 
the French classical operas such as Rameau’s Castor et Pollux and 
La Temple du Gloire and English works like Purcell’s Faery Queen and 
Dido and Aeneas, which can only be given in a fairly intimate theatre. 
Even some Handel operas might be revived. These works contain 
some of the greatest music that was ever written; they are a part of 
our musical heritage and we need to hear them. Gluck was a genius 
of the Lyric Theatre, yet the greater part of the public, even in New 
York where an occasional Orpheus is given, does not know him at all. 

If such a theatre were ideal for the classics, its possibilities for the 
production of modern works would be still more far-reaching, espe- 
cially for the type known as ‘chamber opera’; for example, Reznicek’s 
delicious Spiel oder Ernst, Leo Blech’s Versiegelt, Rimsky-Korsakoft’s 
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Mozart and Salieri, Bizet’s Djamileh, Toch’s Princess on the Pea, 
Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, de Falla’s La Vida Breve, to mention 
only a few of the many available. In a class by themselves are Offen- 
bach’s La Belle Héléne, Orphée aux Enfers, etc. Also must be included 
the musical romances of Johann Strauss, like The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief, which can only be done in a small theatre. 

I visualize all these works being given in the English language, 
for operatic music will never be completely understood until audiences 
grasp the way in which the subtleties of the text have been reflected 
in the score. I shall not now enlarge on this point, nor on its corollary, 
which is the literary skill and profound musical artistry needed in 
making the translations and adaptations into our language. 


If your community theatres were to be physically equipped to 

— operatic performances, the following would be essential: 
. An orchestra pit about six feet in depth, recessed two feet 

canal the stage apron, with a capacity for seating forty players. 

2. A stage about 40 feet deep with a proscenium opening approxi- 
mately 34 feet wide and 30 feet high. It should be equipped with a 
revolving stage, if possible, to facilitate quick changes of scene. (Such 
quick changes are essential in small performances.) 

3. Ample room in the wings on both sides of the stage for the stor- 
age of scenery, properties, etc. 

4. At least twelve individual dressing rooms and two chorus 
dressing rooms. 

5. Modern lighting of the most expert type. 

6. Last, but also first — perfect acoustics. 

Surely these things will not make necessary an over-elaborate plan, 
and I profoundly hope that your committee will consider them. 

Opportunity is knocking at our door, opportunity for the wider 
dissemination of the art of the theatre and the enrichment of the cul- 
ture of the country. The art of the theatre certainly includes that of 
the Lyric Theatre, so I hope that opera will not be left out of your 
plans. 

Yours very sincerely, 
[LEE PATTISON] 
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Organizing an Audience 


Sweden’s National Theatre 
GOSTA M. BERGMAN 


= idea of a national theatre has become an actuality in Scandi- 
navia. About a year ago a plan was proposed to the Norwegian 
government similar to that instituted three years ago in Sweden (and 
described below) and is well on the way to being carried out. Denmark 
has a slightly more limited plan but it is widespread enough so that 
the national theatre, Det Konglige (The Royal), is able to provide 
plays, operas and ballets not only for Copenhagen but for the whole of 
Denmark. 

The Swedish national theatre was started three years ago on the 
initiative of the government. The movement resulted from the widely 
held belief that the three larger cities of Stockholm, Gothenburg and 
Halsingborg should not be the only places to profit from the govern- 
ment’s support of the theatre, that the whole country should benefit 
from this subsidizing by having the State-supported theatres of the 
three cities go out regularly on organized tours to all parts of Sweden. 

When the Minister of Public Worship and Education, Arthur 
Engberg, took the initiative in 1933 for the formation of a national 
theatre, he did it in the belief that cooperative touring by the State 
theatres of Stockholm, Gothenburg and Hilsingborg, plus the support 
by the State of qualified private touring companies and, finally, the 
organization of playgoers through large public educational organiza- 
tions could bring about countrywide theatrical activity of real quality. 

Engberg’s third idea — to establish a union between audiences and 
important educational groups — grew into what is now the National 
Theatre’s Audience Organization, called Riksteaterns Publikorganisa- 
tion or RPO. Touring companies are now sent out by the permanent 
State-supported theatres through the central Board of Directors for 
the RPO, and the sphere of activity has thus been enlarged to include 
large and small cities and industrial communities in all parts of the 
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country, in contrast to the earlier sporadic visits of two or three pri- 
vate companies to only a few centres. In this way almost all of Sweden 
may now see, at some time during the year, the country’s leading play- 
ers in a good repertory of operas, operettas, dramas and comedies. 

Together with the State-theatre tours, which form the framework 
of the RPO’s activities, tours under private directorship also go out 
under RPO auspices, and through the organization’s financial support 
more unusual plays may be presented in the more remote communi- 
ties with small halls and limited seating capacity. 

The repertory of the national theatre includes a number of works 
by contemporary American dramatists —O’Neill’s Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, Days Without End and Ah, Wilderness!; Sidney How- 
ard’s The Silver Cord and They Knew What They Wanted; Sherwood’s 
Idiot’s Delight. In addition, it includes works by Strindberg, Ibsen, 
Chekhov, Shakespeare, and the plays of such modern European play- 
wrights as J.-J. Bernard, Paul Raynal, Langer, Shaw, St. John Ervine, 
Rodney Ackland, Kjell Abell and others. In all, the national theatre 
gives some 500 performances each season. 

Organization of audiences by the RPO has already established 75 
local leagues in different places and of all classes, whose members are 
able to buy tickets to national theatre productions at reduced prices. 
These local groups take charge of the advertising for the performances, 
the seat sale, and so forth, and are responsible for the plays’ financial 
success (although a portion of the expenses of production for touring 
is paid through the State-grant of 200,000 crowns which the RPO has 
received). In this preliminary work done by the local leagues before a 
production arrives, close cooperation has been established with the 
large workers’ unions and other national organizations. The local 
leagues of the RPO also cooperate with amateur theatres, and have 
even planned new theatre buildings, some of which are already being 
built. 

It has thus been RPO’s task to make the theatre a significant link 
in the public education program and to attempt to familiarize the 
outlying sections of Sweden with an art form that had previously been 
foreign to them. 

The RPO works directly through its local subsidiaries, whose 
directors are chosen by the people of the district. Such matters as the 
choice of repertory, the number of plays to be given during the season 
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and so on, are thus decided by people who know each specific region 
intimately. 

The first foundations for the national theatre have now been laid. 
Public interest has been stimulated and new audiences have been won. 
The number of productions and the number of local theatre groups 
may be expected to expand naturally and inevitably. So far, the na- 
tional theatre has reached only a part of the vast number of small 
communities, but one of its goals is to develop to a point where ade- 
quate theatres, in which good companies may perform comfortably 
and capably, may be available in every section of the country. The 
best way to attain this, it would seem, is through an ever-widening 
circle of members (at present, the total is 20,000, or, because every 
ticket is for two persons, 40,000) and ever-greater State support. 


With Martha Graham, Hanya Holm and the Doris Humphrey-Charles Weidman groups among 
the dancers who have toured the country this season, America will become dance-conscious willy- 
nilly. Betty Joiner lends a caricaturist’s eye to the mélée that ensues when the Humphrey-W eidmans 
arrive at a theatre anywhere along the road. If the legitimate theatre bewails the havoc that it 
causes when it takes over a strange stage, it may derive comfort — and amusment — from this. 

















THE MAN WITHOUT SOUL, a production by the National Theatre 


in Sweden, is toured by the RPO, the league of playgoers that has been 
established to bring the theatre into all parts of Sweden and that is described 
on the preceding pages. The Man Without Soul was directed and designed 
by Per Lindberg, one of the country’s progressive theatre workers. 





Drbohlav 





THE IDIOT, a new production of Dostoievsky at the Vinohrady Theatre, 
Czechoslovakia, directed by Jan Bor and designed by Vlastislav Hofman, 
who has had equal success, in his long and outstanding career, with other pro- 
ductions of Dostoievsky in Prague: The Brothers Karamazov, The Deaa 
House, Crime and Punishment. A leading designer and architect, Hofman has 
done work great and small—from book illustrating to designing bridges. 








A Civic University Theatre 


SAWYER FALK 


gree over a year ago the Civic University Theatre was opened 

by the dramatic activities of Syracuse University. In a word, the 
University took upon itself the custodianship of the drama in its 
particular community. Such a step was posited on the belief that the 
theatre is essentially communal and that a university drama depart- 
ment must step beyond its own campus and its strictly academic audi- 
ence if it is to contribute to the development of a concept for an 
American theatre. We believed that the nearer this new enterprise 
approached the conditions of the actual theatre, the more completely 
would it realize this concept, and we aimed as a true function of a 
university to establish a laboratory for the study, in an adult way, 
of a definite social institution. 

Our first job was twofold: to outline a program of activities and 
to insure financial stability to the project while these activities 
were taking shape. This resulted in a five-point program designed 
to meet the situation ‘realistically’, because operating a theatre 
somewhat in competition with other theatres offers a vastly different 
problem from conducting campus dramatics. 

Our five-point program, briefly stated, concerned itself with the 
following objectives: 

1. University productions must be the backbone of the entire con- 
cept. Plays to be offered must have significance and dimension and 
be illustrative of current trends, particularly in American drama. 
Presentations must be in line with the best professional standards. 

2. Such a theatre idea must afford civic groups the opportunity 
for dramatic expression. Our theatre should be made available to 
them at a low rental. It was incumbent upon us to encourage com- 
munity drama; it was necessary to enlist good will as well as financial 
support through the rentals involved. 

3. The word ‘theatre’ must, and without any condescension, be 
widened to include the cinema, for both financial and artistic reasons. 
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4. A children’s theatre must be made a part of the whole scheme 
and be integrated in its plans and programs with the main purposes 
of the adult theatre. The audience of the future needs to be trained; 
here, also, may be the artists of the day after tomorrow. 

5. Periodically, a professional company with players of distinction 
in plays of merit must be offered to the community. Otherwise, it 
would be impossible to sustain a high level of audience appreciation. 

Although at the start we had the University’s credit to rely upon, 
the whole experiment must ultimately be self-supporting, the budget 
balanced by revenues garnered from rentals to local groups, box- 
office returns from plays, motion pictures and road shows. 

Our project had been functioning less than two months when we 
sublet the theatre for the last three days in each week to the Federal 
Theatre Players. After a time, however, the government theatre and 
its representatives unwittingly, but nonetheless actually, made it 
seem that our work was merely a subsidiary part of this much larger 
scheme. The rental derived from this source helped to put us on a 
sound footing; but the move caused a distorted notion of our plans. 
Furthermore, by allotting half our time weekly to another group, we 
curtailed our own program to such an extent that had not such cur- 
tailment been checked, we would soon have been totally submerged. 

Here, then, was a new problem general in its scope: the relationship 
of a national or a subsidized theatre to a community or university 
project. At the present moment Mrs. Flanagan, Mr. Charles Hopkins 
(the New York State Director) and I are working upon the problem, 
whose solution will greatly influence the progress of our second year. 

From the joint tenancy arose an interesting artistic conclusion. 
It was assumed that an enterprise about to produce forty plays to our 
four or five would, by the preponderance of its program, influence di- 
rectly our fundamental principles; the contrary has been true: our 
idea of theatre has prevailed and our standard has been adopted. 

The Federal Theatre Project was set up in Syracuse on a ‘stock’ 
basis. We viewed stock as an obsolete theatre form. We, therefore, 
did our few carefully selected and well rehearsed plays like Ander- 
son’s Sea Wife and Turney’s Daughters of Atreus; the Federal Theatre 
presented every type of good or claptrap stock play under stock con- 
ditions. In consequence of such comparisons, our theatre had, in 
truth, become the laboratory we hoped it might be, offering excellent 
material for a comparative study of audiences and plays. 
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The Federal Theatre finally abandoned stock and committed itself 
to a production policy not unlike our own. So that only at certain 
periods, through spot booking, will the Federal Players be in our 
theatre. 

Other important deductions have resulted from these tests. We 
now question definitely the possibility of a ‘people’s theatre’ in 
communities like our own. The lower middle-class, untutored and un- 
imaginative, which made up the bulk of the Federal stock audience is 
not ‘the people’ that will save the American theatre. Nor do we 
think a ‘worker’s theatre’ is yet possible, even in a city that has 
its Remington-Rand strikes. At best a proletarian theatre in a com- 
munity like this can be a branch of theatre. 

For our theatre we must select plays that establish the theatre in 
its own right, not plays that offer pallid substitutes for motion pic- 
tures, not merely domestic drama. The plays must be expansive and 
panoramic: plays of verbal beauty; with imagination. We must return 
to the theatre of Shakespeare and Sophocles, to the O’Neill of Lazarus 
Laughed rather than of Beyond the Horizon; to the Anderson of High 
Tor and Sea Wife rather than of Saturday’s Children. Three Men on a 
Horse and Personal Appearance can be more satisfactorily done in the 
movies. Our presentations must be ‘occasions’ and not ‘occurrences’; 
events, not happenings; the spirit of fiesta must prevail. Otherwise 
the public will prefer the movies. 

Our experience with professional traveling companies has led us to 
believe that three things are necessary if the road is to be revived. 
In the first place, the terms of the usual 70-30 sharing contract must 
be adjusted so that a $1.50 or $2 top will be possible. Theatregoers 
hereabouts are reluctant to pay $3.30 or $2.75 for anything but 
eminent names. We had to reject such fine productions as Lady Pre- 
cious Stream and Pride and Prejudice on this account. In the second 
place, our theatre and others like it must be rebuilt or otherwise 
adjusted so that the lower-priced seats will sell. An audience used 
to the magnification of sight and sound that the screen affords will 
not be content to sit in a far-distant part of the house paying $.83 or 
$1.10 and viewing actors through opera-glasses. 

In the third place, the possibility of road shows will depend upon 
a more satisfactory agreement with the local stage-hands’ union. The 
demands of the New York bookers and the local stage-hands, plus the 
difficulty of selling out-of-the-way seats, make our theatre stand to 
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lose every time it offers a road show. Nonetheless, we intend to con- 
tinue this part of our policy. 

The problem of union labor is still perplexing. At the start, the 
stage-hands’ union and motion picture operators’ union insisted that 
we were running a commercial theatre and should be forced to meet 
them on their own terms. The stage-hands wanted to be in the house 
every day it was open, even when the theatre itself was dark and was 
used only for rehearsals or classroom purposes. This was contrary to 
our main purpose, since the University had leased the theatre funda- 
mentally as a laboratory to be operated and managed by students. A 
compromise was effected by which we agreed to run the house on a 
union basis when professional performances held the stage, but with 
student labor (unpaid) on other occasions. However, the stage-hands’ 
union has never been entirely in accord with this agreement; it feels 
that it cannot be satisfied with half a loaf. The union will not accept 
our idea of a theatre. The whole matter has resolved itself into the 
question of who is to control the Syracuse stage: the labor unions 
or the dramatic groups themselves. We have reached the point where 
we are willing to sacrifice road companies, Federal Theatre Project 
and whatever other enterprises would put us under the union’s thumb. 
It is impossible to shift our ground; it would be suicidal to do so. 

The motion picture operators’ union has been more reasonable in 
its attitude and our working agreement has been satisfactory. This 
does not mean that we have not had difficulties and problems even in 
this project. Paradoxically enough, one of these difficulties arose from 
a partial attainment of one of our objectives. We had set the raising 
of the level of audience appreciation as a fundamental purpose by 
insisting that an aesthetic of the films exists. We have aided the com- 
mercial houses by preparing audiences, to some degree, for such 
pictures as Winterset, Romeo and Fuliet and Rembrandt. But naturally, 
when we present, the same week, a picture which competes with one of 
this type, we see our potential audience divided in its allegiance. 
So with Hollywood production attaining a higher artistic level, we 
find that our experiments with cinema presentation must be more care- 
fully thought out, our films must be chosen with greater exactness, 
and their exploitation (unlike that employed by the commercial 
theatres) must be made a complete study in itself. Every film we show 
must, in other words, be related to our entire project and sold on 
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that basis. We must deliberately aim at a better correlation of films 
and plays. Chapayeo, a film, comments on Soviet ideology as does the 
play, Fear; the films La Maternelle, Poil de Carotie and Little Friend 
all deal with problems of pre-adulthood, as do the plays, Birthday and 
Little Ol’ Boy. Along these lines must campaigns be planned. 

The interesting thing about the Civic University idea is that it is 
organic — subject to change and growth — not irrevocably ‘set’. 
Part of its vitality is its capacity to shift its ground; to accept new 
ideas; to re-shape or reject old ones. But at no time should it relinquish 
its belief that the theatre is at its best only when it is a social manifes- 
tation which makes clear the aspirations and ideals of the better 
part of the community of which it is a member. 


African Sculpture 
And Plays as Ritual 


EUGENE A. GOLOMSHTOK 


pret enough, the public owes much of its knowledge of Af- 

rican art, not to the students of primitive cultures, but to artists. 
Up to 1905 the professional anthropologist had studied the artistic 
expression of the tribes of Africa only as one of the minor aspects of 
their culture and without realizing its intrinsic, as well as universal, 
human value. 

A group of French artists, with Picasso as their leader, had stum- 
bled against the new set of art treasures in their search for fresh 
sources of inspiration. These creators of a super-Renaissance, dissatis- 
fied with academic classicism, welcomed the freedom and vitality of 
African sculpture because its bold emphasis on the essential, its sim- 
plicity without bareness, its consistency in three-dimensional organ- 
ization of planes, showed an unerring instinctive feeling for the 
relationship, of form to subject and medium. The discovery was 
promptly taken up by others. The German ‘Brucke’ school followed 
the French: Modigliani made free use of Negro motives. Archipenko, 
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Konnenkov, Epstein, and a host of others were soon producing sculp- 
tures which definitely followed certain examples of the African artists. 
The craze became general and the reversion to primitivism, especially 
among the less gifted younger artists, resulted in the mechanical ap- 
plication of misunderstood principles and produced the monstrosities 
of the ultra-rebellious which filled our galleries. 

We are accustomed to judge the manifestations of other cultures 
from the point of view of our own. Looking at African sculpture up- 
rooted and secluded in our museums and art galleries, and completely 
disregarding the fact that the words ‘art’ and ‘artist’ do not even ex- 
ist in African languages, we are apt to forget the purely utilitarian 
purposes of these objects. We write volumes about the inner urge 
toward artistic self-expression in our dusky brethren, and about their 
miraculously clever solution of the problem of planes and masses. It 
should be borne in mind that what to the sophisticated eye may ap- 
pear to be a bold attempt to find new forms, or a distortion so dear to 
the younger artists, is no more than the ultra-realistic representation 
of imaginary beings or spirits which, because of their nature, should 
look quite different from their creators. 

The African sculptor is almost invariably a member of a religious 
fraternity or secret society; as such he produces not aesthetic master- 
pieces, but the necessary objects and paraphernalia of his cult. The 
numerous fetishes, masks, marionettes and portrait statues are purely 
utilitarian objects, whatever impression their specific combination of 
lines and masses may produce on us. 

The religion of the African Negro is especially conducive to dram- 
atization. Like many other primitive folk, the African Negro peoples 
his universe with innumerable spirits and supernatural forces which 
animate everything about him. The constant struggle between the 
good and evil spirits, with the bewildered native in the middle, creates 
a need for a mediator or fetish-man. He is a personage possessing 
occult powers and great influence, for he can talk with spirits and an- 
nounce their messages. 

Practically every important event in the life of the natives, such as 
childbirth, marriage, death, sickness and the beginning of a hunt or 
war, is accompanied by a special ceremony designed either to predict 
the outcome of the venture or to secure the assistance and blessing of 
supernatural forces. The primitive man expresses by dancing what we 
express by praying. These dances, performed to the accompaniment of 
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MASKS AND FETISHES 


FROM AFRICA 








Above, a large mask of the horned deity 
of the Baule people in Upper Guinea; 
and nine fetishes from different regions 
of the Belgian Congo. At left, a wooden 
mask of the Baluba tribe, Belgian Congo; 
and a male fetish with the beard of Baule, 
the beard and whiskers being symbols of 
an important personage. 











Above, a female figure, with a child on 
her back, in wood painted black and with 
white eyeballs, from Baule, Upper Guinea, 
on the Ivory Coast; second, a ceremonial 
bell of cast bronze from the Benin King- 
dom; third, bronze head of a young girl, 
also from Benin Kingdom. At right, six 
wooden masks of the Ogowe River region, 
French Equatorial Africa. 
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various musical instruments, such as xylophones, drums, marimbas, 
trumpets, gongs, rattles, harps, pipes, flutes, and combined with an 
inherent feeling for fine rhythm and polyphonic singing of verses 
(which are usually topical and improvised on the spot) are the fore- 
runners of dramatic performances. ‘They are’, writes Miss Harrison, 
‘the meeting points between art and ritual, and provide a bridge be- 
tween the actual life and those representations of life which we call 
art.” Thus a masked doctor dances around his patient, divines the 
cause of the illness, and coaxes the evil spirit to leave the body of the 
unfortunate and enter the mask. 

The possessors of this esoteric knowledge combined their forces 
and formed the innumerable secret societies which ruled the commu- 
nity by fear and often gangster methods. The performers often wear 
masks and animal headdresses connected with totemistic worship, 
cleverly utilizing every means to achieve the essence of theatrical per- 
formance, the transformation of personality. The paraphernalia used, 
such as masks and robes, are made exclusively by the initiated, for the 
secret of making them is guarded in order to insure the perpetuation of 
the mystery and illusion. 

To further their authority and influence, they periodically stage 
‘magic plays’, in which, before the eyes of the bewildered assembly, a 
child may be pounded to a pulp in a wooden mortar and reappear un- 
harmed. A man may be beheaded with a ceremonial hatchet, his head 
exhibited and then placed again on the lifeless trunk, whereupon he 
cries, ‘Look at me! You thought that I was dead, but see! I am alive 
again.’ On other occasions a row of fetishes, carefully balanced on a 
long palm-stem pole, is laid across two stout upright stalks. The sound 
of tom-toms, beaten at first slowly and softly, brings them to life. The 
little images begin to dance and to speak with the voice of men. This 
use of masks, fetishes, ventriloquism and sleight-of-hand perform- 
ances, in the mysterious atmosphere of night in the African Bush, is 
usually very effective. 

In many places a series of well-organized ‘plays’ is performed for 
each important ceremony. They may vary from the acrobatic exhibi- 
tion of the Ibibio of the Awa region, in which two performers clothed 
in fibre garments, bird masks and feathered headdresses, act out a 
play on a rope suspended between two posts some sixteen feet above 
the ground, to the elaborate system of ‘plays’ of the Kalibari of 
Nigeria, given in honor of the Owe or water spirits and performed by 
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the members of the Sakapu Club. These ceremonial ‘plays’, more than 
forty in number, follow one another in the order ordained by tradition 
until the full cycle, lasting a quarter of a century, is completed. 

The subject matter and purpose of these ‘plays’ vary considerably. 
Either they may portray joy at the birth of a child and the measures 
taken to insure its happiness, grief for the dead, victory in battle, 
funeral obsequies, thanksgiving to the gods, fertility rites, or they 
may be simply a form of social amusement. 

The art of ‘marionette plays’ is also widespread. The performers, 
hidden in a tent, skilfully operate wooden dolls, elaborately dressed, 
and speak the parts of various characters through small tubes of corn 
stalks covered with the skin of bats’ wings. Especially effective is the 
so-called ‘Spider Play’, in which the figures, silhouetted against the 
evening sky, are manipulated by cords and perform on a tight rope. 

Even a casual inquiry into the functions of African sculpture shows 
how intimately connected they are with the religio-dramatic activities 
of the people. As in many other parts of the world, these rituals, 
dramatizing folk-lore and beliefs, were the forerunners of theatrical 
performances given purely for amusement. 

The African sculptures preserved in our museums represent prac- 
tically all that is left of a once-flourishing art. None of these wooden 
objects is more than one or two centuries old, because wood is highly 
perishable; in fact most of them are much more recent. White man’s 
culture and incessant inter-tribal feuds have reduced the once-power- 
ful African empires to the state of colonies. The missionaries and 
schools are gradually breaking down the old religion. As the power of 
the priest-magician decreased, the veil of secrecy around the methods 
and techniques gradually broke down, and the ceremonies lost their 
mysterious ‘masked’ character and became an outlet for the Negro’s 
inborn desire to act for the sheer fun of acting. The art of carving, 
which was an essential part of his religious heritage and was so jeal- 
ously guarded and handed down from age to age, has likewise fallen 
into decay, so that now the ardent collector is extremely lucky to find 
any good examples. The cream of the output has long ago been looted 
by conquering soldiers, curio dealers and souvenir-hunters, and now 
lies serenely in state in the museums and art galleries of the world. 
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NO MORE PEACK, BY ERNST TOLLER 
AN AMERICAN PREMIERE, DIRECTED BY LESTER Ek. LANG 
AT VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
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SHOWMAN 
Showman, by William A. Brady. 
EB. P. Dutton: $3. 


t18 Louis [today] instead of Sulli- 
| van, the quintuplets instead of the 
Seven Sutherland Sisters and the 
Townsend Plan instead of the single 
tax— but for all that it looks very 
much like the same world to me.’ 
‘The sentiment epitomizes William 
A. Brady’s cheerful cynicism, his 
broad outlook on a world that gave 
‘him no quarter in his early days and 
has since dealt him a goodly amount 
of hard knocks along with his success. 
| Unlike such an autobiography as 
George C. Tyler’s— Tyler being a 
theatre man with much the same 
background and experience — Show- 
nan finds Mr. Brady refusing to grow 
nostalgic over the past or embittered 
about the present, approving the 
progress made in today’s theatre — 

d seeing equal opportunities for 
be youngster of today to have the 
un, the bad and good breaks, the 
uccesses and failures that make 
Brady’s own career an exciting sub- 
ect for a book. 

In Brady’s childhood on the Bow- 
ny, ‘the theatre was the whole thing’ 
br everybody. ‘Down around Broad- 
vay and Houston Street, the center of 
the big variety houses, every theater 
tad a saloon next door and outside 

ety saloon loafed the famous stars 

the day Ed Harrigan, Tony 
Nat Goodwin . . . with their 

irers standing on the sidewalk 

ad gaping at them — something 
y enjoyable for both parties. 








Every kid who could talk was always 
spouting “My kingdom for a horse” 
and “Lay on, Macduff” and showing 
how this and that actor got it off.’ 

In such an atmosphere, plus an 
inherent predilection for the theatre, 
young Bill Brady was not backward 
in accepting whatever theatre oppor- 
tunities came his way — even though 
it was many years before he made a 
dent in the so-called respectable legit- 
imate theatre. His first venture was 
selling fruit and vegetables in front 
of the theatre where Count Johannes 
was trying, with no success, to play 
Hamlet. The Bowery had not had 
such a good chance to riot since Civil 
War days and it was a lucrative period 
for the ambitious urchin who sold 
ammunition to hurl at the Count as 
he went through his paces. 

Day-steward of the New York Press 
Club, ‘peanut-butcher’ on an emi- 
grant train out of Omaha, waiting on 
table, delivering papers, acting as 
come-on in a saloon-gambling joint, 
were only a few of the jobs that 
marked Brady’s adolescence and 
youth. Eventually, he found himself 
in San Francisco, which he joins 
others in calling at this time in the 
early eighties ‘the maddest of all the 
theater-mad towns in America — the 
atmosphere that produced Edwin 
Booth and John McCullough and 
Lotta Crabtree’. Brady chased ‘the 
theatrical will-of-the-wisp’ in suping, 
amateur dramatics, finally as call-boy 
for a professional company that was 
producing The White Slave (from 
which, you probably did not know, 
came the line, ‘Rags are royal raiment 


when worn for virtue’s sake’). 

He became utility man for a wan- 
dering troupe, where he ‘played six 
roles in one evening and acted as 
stage-manager to boot. I had to be 
up to any kind of role, serious or 
comic, fat part or walk-on, male or 
female for that matter — the part of 
Madame Frochard in The Two Or- 
phans was a favorite of mine... . 
Many a night I’ve died in Monte 
Cristo’s arms as the Abbé Faria and 
then jumped behind the scenes, shed 
the Abbé’s gown and whiskers in 
eight bars of music and gone on again 
in the palace scene as Fernand the 
villain.’ 

Next, a Tom-show, in which, 
Brady declares, ‘if pushed, every 
American actor above a certain age 
would confess to having served time’. 
It was ‘a standard ingredient for a 
normal career’. Hypnotist’s assistant, 
acting Kathleen Mavourneen, playing 
melodrama ‘at the worst saloon- 
theater joint in Portland, Oregon’ 
from midnight often until five in 
the morning, were among the less 
lurid of this period’s attempts at 
the theatre, so-called. 

Managing came in due course: a 
company touring up and down the 
Pacific Coast, then a junket east 
with trouble all the way, finally a pro- 
duction of After Dark in New York, 
which caused enough complications 
to make a story in itself. 

Then, Brady says, ‘I figured it 
was about time I got something good 
and hung on to it a while. And in 
due time I found it. Its name was 
James J. Corbett.’ His association 
with this fine and colorful fighter, 
“Gentleman Jim’, in the ring and out 
of it, as well as on the stage, where 
Corbett acted almost as well as he 
fought, makes a long and vastly 
entertaining interlude in Showman. 
Brady was able at the same time to 
satisfy his desires for theatrical pro- 
ducing — The New South, Roaring 
Dick and Company, The Cat and the 
Cherub, Gentleman Fim, A Naval Cadet 
(the last two cut to Corbett’s fit). 

Established in New York theatrical 
and sporting circles, Brady turned to 
‘whatever lunacy [the public] hap- 
pened to be craving at the moment’ 
— baseball, early movies, manage- 
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ment of the Coney Island Athletic 
Club, of Jim Jeffries after Corbett, 
of wrestling bouts and bicycle races. 
He was ‘like the fellow in The Fump- 
ing Frog who would bet on anything’. 

To Grace George, his second wife, 
Mr. Brady gives credit for his presen- 
tation of Helen Hayes in What Every 
Woman Knows, for the discovery of 
Douglas Fairbanks and other to-be- 
famous stars. To himself he assigns 
the blame for not sensing the future 
of the movies when he was given the 
chance to join with Adolph Zukor, 
just beginning his Famous Players, 
and Marcus Loew, just entering the 
chain-theatre field. 

And that is about as far as Mr. 
Brady takes us in pursuit of his 
highly checkered career, thus arous- 
ing the suspicion that Showman may 
someday have a sequel. There is much 
in the more recent Broadway theatre 
that calls for Mr. Brady’s sharp wits 
and vivid pen. He has used them to 
such fine advantage here that it would 
be unkind to stifle them before the 
full story is told. 

EDWARD REED 


RUSSIA’S PROPHET 


Anton Chekhov, by Princess Nina 
Toumanova. Columbia: £3. 


B’ coupLinG Shakespeare and 
Chekhov in an equal disapproval, 
Tolstoi did his fellow countryman a 
noteworthy honor. ‘I cannot bear 
Shakespeare, you know,’ Tolstoi wrote 
the author of The Sea Gull and Uncle 
Vanya, ‘but your plays are even 
worse.’ Worse or better, their position 
in the highest bracket of dramatic 
literature is unquestioned today. Rus- 
sian in detail, universal in implication, 
they stand for the embodiment of an 
epoch in the cycle of civilization as 
well as for a unique theatrical method. 
By their evocation of mood, their 
creation of a distinct emotional cli- 
mate through a combination of realis- 
tic detail and symbolic imagery, they 
evolve in a special theatre dimension 
of their own. The man who wrote 
such plays must ever be a fascinating 
subject to theatre students and en- 
thusiasts. His stories, his plays and 
his correspondence, through which 
the reader may touch some of the 
convolutions of that sensitive, récep- 
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tive and suffering mind, are far more 
absorbing than the details of a fairly 
uneventful life. His latest biographer, 
however, has contributed more than 
the routine facts by giving a clarifying 
background for the via dolorosa of this 
literary pilgrim in a weary land. She 
outlines the trends, political, social, 
intellectual, which inevitably influ- 
enced Chekhov even though he con- 
sistently refused to align himself with 
any group or party. His credo was 
that of the creative artist: ‘I fear 
those who look for tendencies between 
the lines and try to see in me a liberal 
or a conseryative. I am neither a 
monk nor an indifferentist. I should 
like to be a free artist and that is all. 
My holy of holies is the human body, 
health, intelligence, talent, inspira- 
tion, love and the most complete free- 
dom, freedom from despotism and 
lies.’ 

For his plays also he demanded 
freedom from the formulas and medi- 
ocrities that obfuscated the current 
theatre. Demand is perhaps too aggres- 
sive a word, for his plays seemed 
to evolve of their own accord, and 
would certainly have died for lack of 
viability in the ordinary theatrical 
world of the day had not Stanislavski 
and the Moscow Art Theatre, growing 
from a similar impulse toward a pure, 
creative art, come into being simul- 
taneously. ‘I am surprised’, Chekhov 
wrote of one of his first efforts for the 
theatre (The Wood Spirit, 1888), ‘that 
such strange things come from my 
pen. ... The two first acts were 
spent in conversation and food,’ add- 
ing with a swift stroke which sum- 
marizes his individual quality, “Let’s 
just be as complex and simple as life 
is. People dine and at the same time 
their happiness is made or their lives 
are broken.’ 

When at last, after vicissitudes and 
failures, Chekhov’s ‘complex and 
simple’ people, who dine and die with 
such suspended, still intensity, fell 
into the hands of a group of actors 
trained in a new school of dramatic 
technique which alone could compass 
them, then one of the great events of 
the modern theatre took place: the 
presentation of The Sea Gull by the 
Moscow Art Theatre on December 
16, 1898. This epochal date was fol- 


lowed by the now famous alliang 
between that Theatre and Chekhoy | 
by the writing and production of Jj, | 
cle Vanya, The Three Sisters and Ty 
Cherry Orchard, by Chekhov’s my. 
riage to Olga Knipper and finally )y 
his untimely death in 1904. He wa | 
only forty-four when he succumb | 
to the disease which had thwarted hy | 
life and undoubtedly strongly affects; 
his psychological point of view, 
The Princess Toumanova has cop, 
tributed a lucid and thoroughly doc. 
mented biography based on her yp. 
derstanding of the ‘twilight soul’ of 
Russia and of Chekhov as its propher, 
She also makes clear that toward the 
end he sensed the coming of a ney 
order: ‘We have outlived the gray 
dawdle,’ he said; and again, in his | 
Note-books, ‘something is boilj 
around us. There is a life of which we 
know nothing. Great events will take 
us unaware, like sleeping fairies,’ The 
new order has yet to find as potent 
voice as that of Anton Chekhov, 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Catherine de’ Medici and the Los 
Revolution, by Ralph Roeder. Vi. 
king: $3.75. 
eae ROEDER, actor, writer, his 
torian, appears once more as a 
large-scale producer — in print. Fol- 
lowing his Savonarola and his Man of 
the Renaissance he presents Catherine 
de’ Medici and the Lost Revolution, a 
dramatic and smoothly articulated 
portrait of a fascinating and illusive 
figure. Set against the background of 
her times, Catherine emerges as the 
protagonist of a struggle far beyond | 
her own vision — the agony attending | 
the ‘giant infancy of Capitalism’. 
Page after page of this ever fascinat- 
ing and astounding tale is pure thes- 
tre. Ralph Roeder cannot help setting 
a stage and letting his people walk 
before our eyes in their habits as they 
lived. His style, mature, urbane and 
rich in melody, appropriately clothes 
the Renaissance scene with its com- 
bined strength and beauty. He is » 
thoroughly imbued with his subject, 
his book is so solidly but unobtr-| 
sively documented, that, detailed as) 
many of his scenes may be, they ring 
with an authentic note. They are not 
fictionalized, they are dramatized. On 
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and off the stage walk Coligny, Condé, 
the Guises, Montmorency and Cath- 
erine’s incredible brood. Around and 
about battle the contending forces of 


| a new and an old order. 


No passages are more absorbing 
than those relating to Saint Barthol- 
omew. On those hot August days of 
1572, wedding festivities, processions, 

ts, balls took place in a blaze 
of light on one level of a stage which 
included all Paris. The Italian actors 
were there, those actors with whom 
the Royal Family itself deigned to 
play, as the famous Porbus painting 
showing the Commedia dell’ Arte 
characters with Catherine, Charles, 
Henri, Marguerite, Anjou, Guise and 
the rest in a commedia scene has 
permanently recorded. There were 
joustings and knightly entertainment. 
The King played tennis with Catholic 
and Huguenot alike. While glittering 
amusements filled the centre of the 
stage, above, in the private rooms of 
the Louvre, Anjou and the Queen 
mother plotted destruction, Charles 
talked to the doomed Admiral, Mar- 
guerite faced the uncomfortable facts 
of her position between two inimical 
forces. Below, in the ‘Hell’s mouth’ 
of the old moralities, the ‘abysmal 
savagery of the Parisian underworld’ 
awaited the sign which was to make 
‘the history of humanity on Saint 


| Bartholomew’s Day a branch of 


demonology’. 

Catherine herself serves as the 
static point around which the action 
of the whole book revolves. ‘Labour- 


ing always for life she produced in 


spite of herself nothing but death,’ 
Roeder writes. ‘In the night that 


followed the Saint Bartholomew, it 
was possible to see the figure of Cath- 
erine in double exposure, as a person 
and a portent, . . . blending at last 
with the everlasting nonentity of 
nature, of which she personified the 
timeless purpose and the ultimate 
power to defeat and destroy all the 
positive and productive efforts of 
men.’ 


Costumes for the Dance, by Betty 
Joiner. A. S. Barnes: $2.75. 
eg JOINER, whose gay drawings 
of dancers and shows have ani- 
mated the pages of THEATRE ARTS for 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


the past few months, appears as the 
author of a handsome and helpful 
book on costuming the dance, which 
contains much useful information for 
the designer, is enlivened by many 
excellent sketches and color plates 
and is beautifully produced by the 
publisher. 

‘Specifically,’ says Miss Joiner, ‘the 
dance costume is made up of line, 
material and color. It depends upon 
these and their combinations for its 
effectiveness and rightness.’ So, there 
is a chapter on each of these qualities: 
line, which ‘is a part of form and 
gives form’; material, which must 
‘conform to the lines chosen for the 
costume’; and color, which ‘gives line 
and form according to its use’. In 
addition, the book contains ‘practical 
suggestions for costume design’ and 
chapters on construction: dyeing, 
cutting, fitting, sewing, lighting. 

The book is a simple statement of 
its subject, all the more valuable 
because of that simplicity, and derives 
a special merit from its illustrations. 


Art and the Machine, by Sheldon 
and Martha Cheney. Whittlesey 


House: $3.75. 

T Is something more than the fact 
I that Sheldon Cheney was the first 
editor of THEATRE ARTS that makes a 
theatre-minded reader turn with in- 
terest to his (and Martha Cheney’s) 
Art and the Machine. It is even some- 
thing more than the fact — intriguing 
as that is — that a large part of the 
creative work in modern industrial 
design is associated with names that 
first came into prominence in connec- 
tion with the theatre, Norman Bel 
Geddes outstanding among them. 
Perhaps the relationship is more than 
accidental. 

Mr. Cheney says that ‘it was not 
the industrialist, it was not the en- 
gineering designer, it was not the art 
critics and connoisseurs, who actually 
arrived at an aesthetic principle of 
functional rightness. It was the artist 
called to the factory.’ Especially, it 
might be added, the artist who had a 
sense of the dramatic value in a thing 
per se, one who understood that a 
telephone pretending to be a lady in 
Parisian dress, or a bed disguised as a 
bookcase, said what it had to say less 




















Outstanding Plays 


for Little Theatres 


JOHNNY JOHNSON 
CALL IT A DAY 

200 WERE CHOSEN 
SPRING DANCE 

LIBEL 

BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD 
FRESH FIELDS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
STAR SPANGLED 

AH, WILDERNESS 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
VALLEY FORGE 
CHALK DUST 


THE OLD MAID 

THE LAST WARNING 
PARNELL 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
BIOGRAPHY 

JOYOUS SEASON 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
SHINING HOUR 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 
DINNER AT EIGHT 

PAGE MISS GLORY 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
THE FIRST LEGION 
DOUBLE DOOR 
BIRTHRIGHT 

PATHS OF GLORY 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
WEDNESDAY’S CHILD 
THE CRADLE SONG 
SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS 
BRIEF CANDLE 

THE VINEGAR TREE 

THE TAVERN 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
CANDLELIGHT 

HELL BENT FER HEAVEN 
THE SHOW-OFF 

THE CHURCH MOUSE 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
LILIES OF THE FIELD 
THESE FEW ASHES 

THE JEWEL ROBBERY 
THE DEVIL PASSES 

THE GOOD HOPE 
BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
HOUSE OF CONNELLY 
BIRD IN HAND 
GOODBYE AGAIN 
CRAIG’S WIFE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 
NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 


Send for our 1937 
Complete Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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ee 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


HISTORY OF THEATRICAL ART — 6 vols. 


Karl Mantzius $36.00 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 

Noel Coward 3.00 
SHOWMAN 

Wa. A. Brady 3.00 
THE WOMEN 

Clare Boothe 2.00 
BROTHER RAT 

Monks & Finklehoffe 2.00 
JOHNNY JOHNSON 

Paul Green 2.00 
BUSMAN'S HONEYMOON 

Sayers & Byrne 1.75 
AGED 26 

Anne C. Flexner 1.50 
ASCENT OF F6 

Auden & Isherwood 1.50 
CLASS OF ‘29 

Lashin & Hastings 75 
SEEN BUT NOT HEARD 

Baumer & Berkeley 75 
AROUND THE CORNER 

Martin Flavin 75 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 


HOW TO 


GET ON BROADWA 


Whether you want to act, design, direct, dance, or 
get your plays produced, it’s easier to break in if 
you know how to go about It, whom tosee, when and 
where to find them, and what to say and do. The 
one place where you can find out all this is in 
Traube's up-to-the-minute book, 8O 





$1.75 for a copy (money back If not satisfied). 
Dept. 6. Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Theatre Arts 
‘Prints 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 prints 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
100 prints 


Halftone reproductions of stage 
and costume designs, theatres, 
character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Each set carefully 
assembled to portray and interpret 
its subject. 


For the use of theatre-lovers, students 
and teachers; for courses in history and 
technique of the drama; for classes in 
stage and costume design. Valuable to 
the collector, indispensable for the 
student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, 
40 EAST 49 ST. + 








INC. 
NEW YORK 
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effectively than the same object por- 
trayed realistically. 

‘Only as the artist let his conscious- 
ness play over the possibilities pre- 
sented in smooth forms, in sheer and 
gleaming metal surfaces, in glyptic 
massings, sharp edges; only as his 
vision became sensitized to secondary 
ranges of aesthetic values, to hard 
form and clean shadow, to unit and 
mass established by the mobile repeat 
pattern of objects emergent endlessly 
from machine centres; only, in short, 
as he exposed his soul to the factual 
realities of the contemporary machine 
world, did industrial design as an art 
expression begin.’ 

Art and the Machine, with its 150 
brilliant illustrations and its clarifying 
and informing text, is a highly satis- 


factory book. 


The Birth of Ballets-Russes, by 
Prince Peter Lieven. Houghton, 
Mifflin: $4. Ballet Profile, by 
Irving Deakin. Dodge: $3.50. 
gE BOOKSHELF, already need- 

lessly overflowing, that is devoted 
to the ballet, is augmented by two 
more recent publications which, to- 
gether, form a view of the ballet from 
its revivification under Diaghileff to 
the present day. The Birth of the 
Ballets-Russes, as its title indicates, is 
an insider’s story of the Diaghileff 
reign, with a final fillip concerning the 
Monte Carlo group today. A familiar 
tale, it receives new light in Prince 
Peter Lieven’s book chiefly through 
an attempt to place Alexandre Benois 
as the most important individual in 
the creation of the Ballet Russe. The 
writer says: ‘For a complete under- 
standing of the nature of the Diag- 
hileff Ballet it is more important, in 
my opinion, to understand the period 
1885-1911 than all that followed 
afterwards. And in the first period the 
whole story centres round the per- 
sonality and the artistic urge of 
Benois.’ 

Ballet Profile aims at a more general 
picture, beginning with a chapter on 
the Imperial Ballet, running through 
the state of the ballet today in Eng- 
land and America and concluding 
with an account of the talent in the 
Ballet Russe under de Basil’s direc- 
tion. It is a personal narrative, not 


entirely laudatory, as this sort of book 
tends to be in this era of balletomane 
and based decidedly on Mr. Deakin’, 
own individual point of view. The 


opening paragraph of the book is jp. 


dicative of its style: ‘Bliss was it that | 


dawn to be alive. ... The years 
were short. Quick, fluttering years as 
the Nineteenth became the Twentieth 
Century.’ 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Puppetry 1936, Animal Marionety;, 
by Paul McPharlin. Puppetry Im. 
prints, Birmingham, Mich.: $2.50, 
$7.50. More informative and gener. 
ously illustrated literature for profes. 
sional and amateur puppeteers. 


The Wingless Victory, Masque of 


Kings, High Tor, by Maxwell Ander. 


son. Anderson House: each, $2.50, | 


Three volumes of the plays by which 
Maxwell Anderson has been repre. 
sented on Broadway this season. 


Tovarich, by Facques Deval. Random 
House: $2. The Robert Sherwood 
adaptation used in the current Broad- 
way production. 


Revivals 


(A reminder of books that have stood 
the test of time and earned their place 
on theatre shelves.) 


Architecture for the New Theatre, 
edited by Edith F. R. Isaacs. Theatre 
Arts Inc., 1935: $2.50. Essays on the- 
atre planning by Lee Simonson, Nor- 
man Bel Geddes, William Lescaze 
and F. A. Pawley. Projects for new 
theatres, photographs, ground plans 
and elevations of theatres in the 
United States and Europe showing 
the new tendencies in theatre plan- 


ning and building. 


Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw, A Cor- 
respondence, edited by Christopher 
St. Fohn. Putnam, 1931: $5. This 
volume with Ellen Terry’s own Story 
of My Life (Putnam, 1932: $3-75) 
forms one of the most delightful and 
stimulating pictures of an important 
period in the theatre. 
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CHICAGO 
ores or 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 
@ produc xperience; F ic Perform- 
cet rey Fully eacoes Theatre; Diploma 
Courses; Evening Classes, @ 
Pb poe September and February 
For Bulletin address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





(43rd Anniversary) 


fllviene = 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, John Bryan, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 


3 in 1 Course — Stage, Screen, Radio—A solid foun- 
dation in the technical essentials of acting in conjunc- 
tion with professional stock theatre training while 
learning. Summer Stock (Catskills) July and August. 
Students appear in full length plays, a week in each, 
affording Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- 
fessional engagements. 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec’y, 66 West 85 St., N. ¥. C. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE— 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
47 years national recognition 


e RADIO 
e DRAMA 


Professional training in all phases of 
Radio Broadcasting and Theatre 
Diplomas and Degrees Offered 
Students may enter any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 
Catalog on request 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
410 S. Michigen Bivd. 
Fine Arts Building, Chicego 

















Professional theatre training offered under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 
will be accepted at end of three year course in 
permanent company to tour Europe and America. 


For further information, apply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 


c/o Mme. Tamara Daykarhanove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Theatre 











THE SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT 
HOSTELRY 
Stratford-upon-Avon, England 


Live in a charming 400-year-old house among 
congenial companions, enjoying dramatic instruc- 
tion, with social and theatrical contacts. Reading 
and acting of Shakespeare, rhythmic movement 
speech training, verse speaking, etc. era 
lectures to stimulate playgoing of the layman. 
Discounts on theatre tickets. 
Sessions begin June 28, July 13, July 27, August 
10, August 24. Register for full course or one or 
more weeks for general membership. 

Distinguished Sponsors 

Write for prospectus to the Director 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RE 4-3226 


| 6 East 39th Street 











New Plays for 
Nonprofessionals 


Send for descriptive list 
of plays published and 


leased by the 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
New York City 

















GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 


WwW 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heed of Drama Department 
The schoo! operates its own theatre and hes « 
highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference « 
ability in acting, production, or design. 
Limited number of applications accepted. 
Diba age 8 matter address 
y, The d Theetre 
Art ——— of Chicago 
Atm linois 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN 
PLAYHOUSE 


Burlington, Vt. 


<Announces 
SECOND SEASON __ 


June 28 through August 21 
































FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 
Summer Session in 
New York City 
July 5 — August 13 
e 


INTENSIVE COURSE 
in ACTING 


Directing 
Producing 
Stagecraft 


Speech 


& 
e 
@ Teaching 
* 
@ Radio Technique 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 
Separate Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 


Public Performances Regularly 


Write for Catalogue T 


316 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 














SCHOOL OF THE 
+ THEATRE x 


TECHNICAL COURSE 


| 4¢ For those interested in technical arts of the stage or 
screen, we offer a two-year Technical Course featuring 

| stage mechanics, operation and management. Complete 
facilities of our $500,000 plant, with one of the most 
thoroughly equipped theatres in America, used in train- 
ing. Course gives practical experience in stage arts and 
architecture, properties and scenic design, lights, effects, 

| general production and mangement, etc. (all subjects but 

| acting). Write General Manager for facts about this in- 
teresting, profitable course. 


| GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


| 33 S$. EL MOLINO AVE. « PASADENA, CALIF. 
OA REAR NE IONE EA ESL cat 





When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


» 
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MARIAN RICH 
VOICE TRAINING 


Projection— Quality —Range 
For actors and teachers of acting 
Special summer courses 


@ New York City and 
© Westchester Playhouse, 
Mount Kisco @ 


For particulars write: 


550 Park Ave., New York City 











THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
STUDIO ih? THEATRE 


Twenty-one years in New York City 
Leath Loder, Assistant 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


os 
SUMMER COURSE 
in ACTING 
in NEW YORK 


July 6 to August 10 


PROFESSIONAL SIZE STAGE — SPECIAL RADIO 
EQUIPMENT — STUDENTS ACT EACH WEEK 
Day and Evening Classes Private Lessons 
Saturday Morning Classes for Children 
Teacher of Alice Brady, ~— See, 

and other prominen 
Work sponsored by EVA LE ‘GALLIENNE 
Manuscript Pla ay; Produc 
FALL COURSES BEGIN OCTOBER 4 
Write for Catalogue Tel. ENdicott 2-3345 
15 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 











BENNINGTON 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Offers Training in September 1937 to 


Acting for Men June 1938 
DIRECTING Francis Fergusson 
TECHNIQUE of ACTING Marion Crowne 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE Martha Hill 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE Harold Gray 
COSTUME DESIGN Helen Forrest 
SCENE DESIGN Arch Lauterer 
SPEECH for the STAGE George Ebeling 

WINTER TOUR PLANNED 
Write for Folder 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STU DIO | 
Bennington, Vermont 














“THE 


* Practical training for stage and screen .. based on 
nineteen years experience of the internationally tamous 
Pasadena Playhouse...equips you for any i ar ach of dra 
matic endeavor...acting, producing, directing or tech- 
nical. I xperience before paying audiences We produc e 
constantly on three stages with Openings atte nded by 
le Its by Holly 1d. Many plaver 
talent scouts from nearby Oollywood, Many players 


RE 


have gone from Playhouse to profitable careers. These 
include Robert Young, Victor Jory, Onslow Stevens, 
Douglas Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Rand olph Scott, 
Anne Shirley and others. Two-year course emphasizes 
development of students’ individual talents. Write Gen 
eral Manager for a copy of our new pictorial catalog. 
* SU\'MER SESSION starts July 5: 


Intensive five weeks'course in essentials of dramatic arts 
Enrollment limited to teachers and directors. Fresh view 
point on professional problems. Write for details. 
onan BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
pervising Director General Manag 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 50. EL MOLINO AVE - PASADENA: CAL 





When 





DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


A college course preparing students 
for professional work in the theatre 
and leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Thorough and detailed tech- 
nical training, broad cultural orienta- 
tion, and practical experience in 
frequent productions of plays in the 
studio and in the well-known Carne- 
gie Theatre. 


Since 1914, when Carnegie Institute 
of Technology pioneered in opening 
its theatre as a laboratory for a com- 
prehensive course in the arts of the 
theatre, the Department of Drama has 
been nationally recognized for its 


professional training of actors, de- 
signers, directors, and teachers of 
dramatics. 


* 
The 1937 Summer Session 
from June 25 to August 6 
. 


Address the Registrar for Bulletin of Summer 
Session and for catalogue of the 
four-year college course 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
SCHENLEY PARK « PITTSBURGH, PA. 











New York School 


7) the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 





STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 
A School of the Modern Theatre 


Professional Dramatic Training 
Public Productions 
Special 6-weeks’ course starts May 1 
Summer Sessions, July — ~ August 
jew Y ork 
Maverick Theatre Woodst tock N. Y 
Salzburg, Austria 








Carnegie Hall, New York City 
TELEPHONE: COlumbus 5-2445 


riting to advertisers please mention 


@ Complete Sets 


of 
THEATRE ARTs 
MONTHLY 


Theatre Arts complete in 
its monthly form from 
1924 to 1936 inclusive. 
(Published quarterly pre- 
vious to 1924.) It repre- 
sents the only permanent 
and authoritative record 
of momentous theatre 
years, giving by text and 
illustration a vivid account 
of events from Broadway 
to Moscow. Contains 
many rare issues and over 


9500 illustrations. 


Bound, $165; Unbound, $110 


@A New 
for Theatre Arts Complete 


Waiting List 


Quarterly and Monthl 


1916-1936 
All| | = 9 | - 
1} OUT V me | can ove 
. a 
SUPDII ce. Vraer 
; j - 
for Vo > \ be 
supplie ote n 
Ing COple re Ocalte 
i €9O8 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 EAST 49 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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See for 
Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, some 
to look forward to (dates indefinite) and 
a list of those that have closed since the 
last recording. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933——.) 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28, 1935-———.) by Sidney 
Kingsley. Producer and designer: Norman 
Bel Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27——.) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. 


VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31, 1936 J 
Return engagement of the Laurence 
Housman play. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 
With Helen Hayes. 


TOVARICH (Oct. 15 .) Adaptation by 
Robert E. Sherwood from the French of 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Miller. 
With Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14———.) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 


BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16——.) by John 
Monks Jr. and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 
ducer: George Abbott. 


THE SHOW IS ON (Dec. 25———.) Musical 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With 
Beatrice Lillie, Bert Lahr, Reginald Gard- 
iner and Paul Haakon. 


THE WOMEN (Dec. 26 .) by Clare 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 


THE ETERNAL ROAD (Jan. 7, 1037 
Spectacle: play by Franz Werfel, 
adapted by Ludwig Lewisohn; music by 
Kurt Weill. Directed by Max Reinhardt. 
Settings and costumes by Norman Bel 
Geddes. 








HIGH TOR (Jan. ¢ ) Fantasy by 
Maxwell Anderson. Producer and director: 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel- 
ziner. With Burgess Meredith, Charles D. 
Brown and Peggy Ashcroft 


When writing to advertisers 





hanya holm studio 





school of dancing 


intensive courses: 
june 14 to july 2—18 days 
september 2 to 18 —15 days 


regular fall term starts october 4 
& 


hanya holm group 


concerts — lecture demonstrations 


@ 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Ballet Master, Imperial School, Moscow; 
With Stanislavsky, Moscow Art Theatre, 


STUDIO OF THE DANCE 
AND MIMO-DRAMA 


COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING 


Children, Beginners, Advanced and Professionals 
Foundation for all types of dancing 


MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES 


especially recommended to Stage and Screen 
actors and singers. 


REHEARSAL GROUP 


will prepare ballets for performances 








Circular upon Request 


Studio 819 CO 5-6625 
Carnegie Hall New York City 


LS SSSpSSSss—|=S=—S|]=—SS==-s 


Intensive Summer Course in 
Dance Technique 
and Composition 
June 14 to July 10 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
LOUIS HORST 


For information address: 


Dini De Remer, Secretary 
Martha Graham Studio 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








NED WAYBURN’S 


Dramatic and Musical 


SUMMER STOCK 


Opens June 28th 


A 10-week training course offering a thorough, practical 
stage experience with participation in both musical and 
dramatic productions. Broadway successes will be pre- 
sented as well as ‘“Tryouts’’ for promising new plays. 

The stock company and training course will be under 
the direction of Ned Wayburn who staged the outstend- 
ing editions of the Ziegfeld Follies, and over 600 suc- 
cessful Broadway productions, and who has coached and 
directed hundreds of the leading stars of the Stage, 
Screen and Radio. 

It will be conducted at one of the finest summer 
theaters within commuting distance from New York. 
Living quarters available on premises. Limited number 
of students accepted. No enrollments after June Ist. 
Full information on request. 


NED WAYBURN'’S 


625 MADISON AVE. (Srupio TA), NEW YORK 
Between 58th and 59th Sts. Wickersham 2-4300 











KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


SUMMER SCHOOL AUGUST 4th-31st 


—oQo— 


Full Professional Education for Stage 
Dancers and Dance Teachers. 


—_O— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 











PERRY -MANSFIELD 
Summer School of the Dance and Drama 
July and August 
Steamboat Springs 
1937 Staff includes 
DORIS HUMPHREY 


for the month of August 
WALLACE DOW ALIX MARUCHESS 
E ble 


Colorado 





Dalcroze nsem 
Dance Drama Stage Production 
Art Music 


Horseback riding, swimming, tennis 
Trips to canyons, timberline lakes, peaks 


Charlotte Perry, Portia Mansfield, Directors 
110 Brevoort Lane, Rye, New York 

















‘Che 
Ballet Caravan 


Linco!n Kirstein, Director 


Company of fifteen dancers 
in a repertory of eight 
Ballets by Americans 


Available for bookings 
commencing July, 1937 


Management: Frances Hawkins 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





please mention THEATRE ARTS MONT 


———— 
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DIVISION OF DRAMA 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
Glenn Hughes, Executive Director 


Complete curriculum in field of drama leeding to 
B.A. and M.A. degrees 

Theatre library of more than 10,000 volumes 

Two theatres (Studio and Penthouse) operating 
nightly every week of the yeer 
rionette productions and radio programs 

Staff of twelve, including: John Ashby Conway, 

ie Rosenstein, Wilbur Sparrow, James 

Hicken, George Sevage, lrene Phillips, Tom 
Herbert 

Unsurpassed opportunities for training and experi- 
ence in all phases of the theatre 





Summer Quarter: June 16 to August 26 


Write f or free illustrated cata! ogue 
Address: Director, Division of Drama, University of 


Summer School of Drama 
Regular University Quarter, June 17 — Aug. 28 
ENGLISH CLASSIC COMEDY AND 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Studies in text, settings, costumes, and lighting, leed- 
ing to mejor classic performance in August end 
applied in fortnightly productions of one-act plays. 
Clesses: Shekespesre ... Comedy... Voice & 
Interpretation ... Acting & Directing . . . Stage & 
Costume Design . . . Playwriting . . . Theatre Man- 

agement. 
Activities: Specie! Lectures, Exhibitions, Recitals 
illustrating the major production . . . Formal Read- 
ings of Ancient & Modern Comedies and of the 
winning play in the Maxwell Anderson Verse 
Drama Contest. 
Drama Conference: Week of section meetings on 
professional and acedemic problems relating to 
speech and drama. 
For fuller information address 

The Proctor, Office 200 J 











Washington, Seattle Stanford University California 
| The Cleveland Playhouse 
‘Bread Loaf | nr 
Writers’ Western Reserve 
University 


Conference 
{ Sponsored by Middlebury College } 


Bread Loaf, Vermont 


AUGUST 18 
SEPTEMBER 1 


Paut Green, Pulitzer Prize Winner in the 
Drama, will have charge of work in 
playwriting. 

Other staff members: Bernard De Voto, 
Edith Mirrielees, Gorham Munson, 
George Stevens, Helen Everitt, Theo- 
dore Morrison. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 
for MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


Lectures — Round table discussions 
Observers welcome 


Visiting Speakers: Robert Frost, James T 
Farrell, Elmer Davis, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Alice Duer Miller. 


ALL INQUIRIES 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Middlebury College Middlebury, Vermont 





offer courses leading to 
Master of Arts Degree 
in 
Drama and Theatre 


For information write 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Western Reserve University 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











a 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
ninth season 
of 


THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Complete School of the Theatre 


1937 Summer Session 
June 25 to August 20 


For full particulars apply to 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 
Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Visit the 
Land of the Soviets 


under the expert guidance of our Leaders who will 
take you along the most fascinating roads of foreign 
travel. 


Planned iti ies, and visits to outstand- 
ing theatre events in Europe during 1937. See the 
Moscow Theatre Festival, September 1-10. Visit 
the many other points of interest including the Sa/z- 
burg Festival in Austria, the Malvern Festival in 
England 


You are invited to send your travel problems 
for our advice without any obligation or cost 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 
Tel: AL 4-6656-7-8 


haat 











Little Theatre, Citizen House, 
Bath, and Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, London 


SUMMER SCHOOLS of ART of ACTING and 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 1937 
Three Sessions: 

July 30th to August 13th— BATH 
August 16th to August 30th— BATH 
September 3rd to September 1 2th — LONDON 


Unrivalled opportunities for acting and study in 
actual Theatres under famous professionel pro- 
ducers. Public performances of Classic and Modern 
Plays given by members in Everyman Theatre, Little 
Thestre, Open-Air Thestre and historic Pump 
Rooms of Bath. Final performances of Festival Plays in 
London. Motor tours to Wells Cathedral, Glaston- 
bury Abbey, Oxford and Malvern Festivals, Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Stonehenge. Beautiful West- 
Country centre. Inclusive Course Fee per session 
three pounds fifteen shillings. Accommodation pro- 
vided in historical 18th-century mansion, if desired 
Apply Hon. Sec. 

LITTLE THEATRE, CITIZEN HOUSE 

BATH ENGLAND 











| See for Yourself, continued 
| BEHIND RED LIGHTS (Jan. 13) 


| Samuel Shipman. Producer: Jack Cn 
FREDERIKA (Feb. 4——.) Operetta by | 


Franz Lehar, adapted by Edward Eliscy 
Producers: Shuberts. Directed by Hag 
sard Short. With Dennis King and Hele, 
Gleason. 


RICHARD II (Feb. 5 .) Producery: 

| Eddie Dowling and Robinson Smith. With 
Maurice Evans, Ian Keith, Olive Deer} 
Augustin Duncan and Whitford Kane. 


THE MASQUE OF KINGS (Feb. 8—,) 
by Maxwell Anderson. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Settings and costumes by Le 
Simonson. With Henry Hull, Margo 
Dudley Digges and Pauline Frederick, 


| YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Fg, 
9———.) by Mark Reed. Producer: Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, Peggy 
Conklin and Violet Heming. 


MARCHING SONG (Feb. 17——.) by 
John Howard Lawson. Settings by Howard 
Bay. 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Feb, 29 
—.) by Arthur Kober. Producer and 
director: Marc Connelly. Settings by 
Stewart Chaney. With Katherine Locke 
and Jules Garfield. 


| THE AMAZING DR. CLITTERHOUSE 
(March 2——.) by Barré Lyndon. From 
London. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Clarence Derwent, 
Ernest Jay, Alexander Field, Victor R. 
Beecroft and Helen Trenholme. 


| STORM OVER PATSY (March 8&—) 
Adaptation by James Bridie of Bruno 
Frank’s Sturm im Wasserglass. Producer: 
Theatre Guild. With Roger Livesey, Sara 
Allgood, Ian McLean, Claudia Morgan 
and Leo G. Carroll. 


CANDIDA (March 10- May 8) by George 
Bernard Shaw. Producer: Katharine 
Cornell. Directed by Guthrie McClintic, 
With Katharine Cornell, Robert Harris, 
Kent Smith and Mildred Natwick. 


SUN KISSED (March 1o——.) by Ray- 
mond Van Sickle. Producers: Bonfils and 
Somnes. 


YOUNG MADAME CONTI (Marc 
31——.) Adaptation by Benn W. Levy 
and Hubert Griffith from Bruno Frank’ 
German. Producer: Bernard Klawans. 
With Constance Cummings. 


MISS QUIS (April 7——.) by Ward More. 


house. Producer: Vinton Freedley. With 
Peggy Wood. 





Bernard C. Schoenfeld. Producers: Pear 
son and Baruch. 


EXCURSION (April 9——.) by Victor 
Wolfson. Producer: John C. Wilson. With 
Whitford Kane. 


BABES IN ARMS (A pril 14 .) Musical 
by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman. With 
Mitzi Green. 


CLOSED 


HOWDY STRANGER (Jan. 14~-March 20) 
ARMS FOR VENUS (March 11-20 
CROSS-TOWN (March 57-20 

CHALKED OUT (March 25—A pril 3 
FAREWELL SUMMER (March 29-A pril 3) 
WHITE HORSE INN (Oct. 1-A pril 10) 

RED, HOT AND BLUE! (Oct. 29-April 10) 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY (Dec. 23-A pril 10) 
NOW YOU'VE DONE IT (March 5—A pril 10) 
RED HARVEST (March 30-A pril 10) 

BET YOUR LIFE (April 5-10 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 





FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


Summer Session in 
New York City 


July 5 — August 13 


INTENSIVE COURSE 
in ACTING 

@ Directing 

@ Producing 

@ Stagecraft 

@ Teaching 

@ Speech 

@ Radio Technique 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 
Separate Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 


Public Performances Regularly 


Write for Catalogue T 


$316 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 





MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


for 


TEACHERS 
in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 12 to August 20, 1937 


Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technical training in Stagecraft and the Ari of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 


and produce plays. 


For special folder describing the Teachers’ Summer Course 
address the Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Room 152, Carnegie Hall 


New York, N. Y. 




















- SOUTHAMPTON 
PLAYHOUSE 


THEODORE ST. JOHN, Director 
Southampton, L. I. 


This year, for the first time in its history, 
the Southampton Playhouse will en- 
roll a limited number of 


APPRENTICES 


For information, apply to 
Sylvia French, Business Manager 


14 E. 60 St., N. Y. C. VO 5-6000 





Frances 


N opportunity for b 





“The great 
teacher” 


—DAVID BELASCO RHinelender 4-7900 


ROBINSON-DUFF oo 


AN INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 


Dramatic Training in Six Weeks, Starting July 12 


OFFERS 


and ed d students, who plan to use 





¢ an 

the vacation season for study, to acquire the principles of dramatic 
art under an internationally famous coach. 
in Technique, Pantomime and Interpretation of Roles. Choice of classes 


permissible with advanced students. All courses in New Y ork City. 


Individual Instruction. Course in Stage Direction. 
Special Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers. 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine oo Ruth 
Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, Margalo Gillmore, 1 Ike Chase, Jean 
Arthur, Louise Chaffee, Florence Rice, Clark Gable, Osgood 
Perkins, Michael Bartlett and many other stars of stage and screen. 


Literature on Request or Call for Personal Interview 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Course includes regular classes 











BUtterfield 8-5940 

















SCHOOL OF THE 
% THEATRE <x 


TECHNICAL COURSE 


* For those interested in technical arts of the stage or 
screen, we offer a two-year Technical Course featuring 
stage mechanics, operation and management. Complete 
facilities of our $500,000 plant, with one of the most 
thoroughly equipped theatres in America, used in train- 
ing. Course gives practical experience in stage arts and 
achitecture, properties and scenic design, lights, effects, 
general production and mangement, etc.(all subjects but 
acting). Write General Manager for facts about this in- 
teresting, profitable course. 


— BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33S. EL MOLINO AVE. « PASADENA, CALIF. 
ARINC ERE: SUSAR TT 











GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
18th Season 
July 3 — August 28 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK * PRODUCTION 
Two companies 
Weekly Public Performances 
All parts taken by students 
(Junior Unit — Ages 14-16) 
For circular address 
F. M. Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 





Rocky Neck 

















NEW THEATRE SCHOOL 





Progressive Theatre Training 


Summer Session 


JUNE 21- AUGUST 28 
Registration Now Open 
Classes Limited Write for Catalog 
a 


In addition to Play Production Studios « 
Musical T Studio is being orgenized 
under the genera! direction of Julien Freed- 
man, Founder and former Director of the 
Musice! Academy in Salzburg 

Further information on request 

Classes — Lectures — Productions 
Harry ELION 


Director 


VicToR CUTLER 
Managing Director 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 











Provincetown, 


NEIL McFEE SKINNER 
Managing Director 





blic appearances under t 


DOUGLAS McLEAN 

Director at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
FRANK McMULLAN 

Director at The Yale Schoo! of Drama 
MAN PRENDERGAST McLEAN 

of New York U. and Mme. Ouspenskaya’s 

SERRETA THIEL 

of the Cornish Schoo! 
PAUL WING, Director for N.B.( 


choo 


350 East 52nd St., New York, N. 





Wharf Theatre 


A limited number of apprentices wil! be given practical theatr 

in connection with the Professional Acting Company of the Wharf Theatre 
Pu he guidance of Broadway directors and mem- 

bers of the faculty from the leading Drama Schools of the country, are an essential part of the course. 


The Faculty will include 


Cape Cod, Mass. 


JEAN PAUL KING 


Associate Manager 


ical tr 





aining 


3ARSON KANIN 


__Co-Director and Casting Director for George Abbo 
STEPHEN FOX ; 
member of the cast of “The Amazing Dr. Clitterh To) 


NNER 


Tr __ 
ecnno 


EDITH WARMAN Sk 
of Carnegie Institute of 
SEORGE KIMBERLY 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology 


JEAN PAUL KING, Radio and 


ogy 


Newsree! Announcer 


FREDERICK McKAY, Manager of the Henry Miller Theatre, New York 
For information write to Director, Edith Warman Skinner 
_f 


Tel. EL. 5-9201 





—<—<——— 
Robert C. Currier 


offers 


The 
Garrick ae 


(Affiliated with The Garrick Players 


Giving the rious theatre stu- 


dent the privil ilege 0 of an intensive 

eight week drama course with em. 

phasis on acting and representa. 
tion 


Care of The Garrick Players 
Kennebunkport, Maine 





—_ 











SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT 
HOSTELRY 


Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Sessions for Courses 


June 28 — July 12 

July 13 —July 26 
July 27 — August 9 

August 10 — August 23 
August 24 — Sept. 6 
Also weekly basis for general 
activities 
Address Director 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
136 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RE 4-3226 





THE THEATRE GROUP 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Norman Brace, Director 
TRAINING FOR STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 


Six 
Weeks July 5 to 
TEACHERS’ August 13 
Summer 1937 
Course 





Special groups for Teachers, Directors, Students 
Day and Evening Sessions throughout the Year 
S te Depart t for Juniors and Children 
Stage and Radio Appearances While Training 
Catalogue describing courses upon request 
222 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
Circle 7-5600 New York COlumbus 5-8900 














“Summer Theatre at its best’’ 
Robert Garland 


The Robin Hood Theatre 
Arden, Del. 
Announces an Apprentice Group 
July 5—August 28 


Under Direction of Esther Porter 


formerly affiliated with: 


Vakhtangov Theatre, Moscow, U.S.S.R., 
Drama Depts. of Vassar and U. of Montana 


Particulars on Inquiry 





GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
v 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has 4 
highly trained professional faculty. 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses are so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference and 
ability in acting, production, or design. 
Limited number of applications accepted 
For descriptive matter address 
Soamauny, The Goodman Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ilinois 








DORIS CHARLES, 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 


Beginners, Intermediates, Professionals 


SUMMER COURSE 


July 5 to July 30 
Register Now 


Literature on request 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 


KING-SMITH 
STUDIO SCHOOL 


| A residential school for young women 
wishing professional training 
in the arts 


| DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 














In New Picturesque Little Theatre 
FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
| MUSIC, DANCING 
| and allied arts 
For catalog address the secretary 
1745 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 














] 








New Plays for 
Nonprofessionals 


Send for descriptive list 
of plays published and 


leased by the 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street New York City 





When writing to advertisers pleas 





(43rd Anniversary) 


fllviene 33 Theatre 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 
DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, John Bryan, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 


3 in 1 Course — Stage, Screen, Radio—A solid foun- | 


dation in the technical essentials of acting in conjunc- 
tion with professional stock theatre training while 
learning. Summer Stock (Catskills) July and August. 
Students appear in full length plays, a week in each, 
affording Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- 
fessional engagements. 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec'y, 66 West 85 St., N. Y.C. 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


&th 


Season 
under Personal Direction of 
MILTON STIEFEL 


@ Students have their own theatre and stock 
company 
@ Practical experience, Professional Directors 
@ Qualifying students also play with this femous 
ional company 
@ Write for booklet A 
MILTON STIEFEL 
Ivoryton School of the Theatre _lvoryton, Conn. 
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